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The Business Situation in Texas 


By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


Business activity in Texas during July showed a strong 
improvement after closing the first half of 1957 with a 
rather poor showing for June. A great many uncertainties 
remain in the business picture, but there is still no evi- 
dence in the barometers of Texas business that any serious 
decline has set in. The increase registered for July can- 
celled most of the decline in June, leaving the pattern of 
1957 business still remarkably steady. 

The index of business activity in Texas rose 8% in July 
to 200 and was 4% above July of last year. This level was 
very close to the average for the first seven months of 1957 
with the individual months fluctuating between the high of 
208 in May and the low of 185 in June without establish- 
ing any definite trend. 

The barometers of Texas business in the table on page 3, 
with the exception of the oil industry, show a unanimous 
rise in volume during July. Both production of crude 
and refinery runs to stills declined. The discussions of im- 
ports of foreign crude continue, but the reduction of the 
Texas allowable has made its effect felt on the business 
situation. 

Consumer spending for July showed a strong rise from 
June Seasonally adjusted sales of durable goods stores 
rose 5% and nondurable goods stores 2%, resulting in an 
increase of 3% in total sales. After making allowance for 
the seasonal forces that normally make July sales con- 
siderably less than those of certain other months, the vol- 
ume of retail business in July made it the best month so far 


of 1957. The indexes of the sales of durable goods and 
nondurable goods stores, both after adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation, registered new highs for the year. 

The continued high level of consumer buying at retail 
reflects the effects of the continued increase in personal in- 
come received by individuals in the United States. The 
changes in the level of consumer income in Texas are not 
measured on a monthly basis, but personal income for the 
United States continued through July to register new 
highs. Total income payments to individuals in the United 
States in July were at the annual rate of $345.5 billion, 
compared with $325.6 billion in July of last year. For the 
last three years the total has risen almost without inter- 
ruption, mostly from the increase in labor income. The 
annual rate of personal income in July 1957 was 20% 
higher than the rate for the year 1954. Over the same pe- 
riod the index of consumers’ prices rose 5%, which means 
that a part of the increase in personal income reflected the 
rising price level. 

The rising level of consumer income has been one of 
the mainstays of the rise in Texas business activity. The 
evidence of a continuation of the high level of income con- 
stitutes a strong argument in favor of expecting the level 
of Texas business to remain high. Consumers tend to try to 
maintain their scale of spending even when income de- 
clines, so there is little reason to believe that any serious 
curtailment in spending will occur as long as income re- 
mains high. 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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There is still no evidence that there has been any slowing 
down in the plans of business for expansion. In spite of the 
record-breaking volume of expenditures for new plant and 
equipment in recent years, the most recent survey by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the Department 
of Commerce indicates that the third quarter of 1957 will 
register another gain in the amount invested in capital as- 
sets in the United States. The survey of business-expendi- 
ture plans made in April and May indicates that the third 
quarter will show a moderate increase over the second 
quarter, continuing the rising trend that has held since 
the beginning of 1955. 

Government spending for defense has been a major 
factor in the income of Texas businesses and consumers, 
and there is strong likelihood that the projected cuts will 
have an adverse effect on the total volume of business in 
the state. Not only would a reduction in government 
spending reduce the flow of income to consumers, but the 
investment in new capital goods needed for defense con- 
tracts might be curtailed. The changes in spending plans 
of the military services should be watched closely in evalu- 
ating the prospects for business, since all such changes are 
the result of decisions in Washington and cannot be 
anticipated much in advance. 

Building activity is the third strategic factor in terms of 
its contribution to the total volume of consumer income in 
the state. July showed a substantial rise in the value of 
new construction authorized, both residential and nonresi- 
tial. The total value of permits issued in Texas rose 26%, 
with residential up 38% and nonresidential up 14%. Both 
of these categories were much higher than in July 1956. 
Nonresidential construction has been rising throughout 
1957, but residential building has fluctuated within a rela- 
tively narrow range since the first of the year. The sudden 
sharp increase in the value of residential permits issued 
represents a strong supporting factor in the business 
situation. 

New housing starts in the United States also rose sub- 
stantially after adjustment for seasonal variation. Starts 
under FHA loans increased for the sixth consecutive 
month, but VA housing starts remained at approximately 
half the rate of a year ago. In spite of the increase regis- 
tered in July, privately financed new housing starts have 
been below the annual rate of 1,000,000 for the last seven 
months. The July rate of 980,000 houses per year was 
equal to the May rate, but rates for the remaining five 
months of the first half of 1957 were below this level, and 
fell to 935,000 in February and March. 

Farm income is still the most depressed sector of the 
Texas economy, although rising prices and a better out- 
look for crops give some grounds for optimism. The rise in 
farm prices has been slightly more than the rise in prices 
farmers pay, and if production increases this year, the 
farm portion of the economy of the state should contribute 
somewhat more to the total business picture than in recent 
years. 

The index of industrial production compiled by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System is es- 
timated at 144 for July, the same as the June index, and 
2% below the all-time peak of 147 reached in December 
1956. The slowing down in production during the first 
seven months of 1957, even though it was slight, has helped 
bring inventories into better balance as part of the strong 
consumer demand was filled out of stock. During the first 
quarter of 1957 inventories were reduced at the annual 
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rate of $800 million, after increases of $4.6 billion and 
$4.2 billion in 1956 and 1955, respectively. This reduction 
in inventories was viewed as a healthy development, which 
was expected to make possible a strong increase in indus- 
trial production later in the year. However, the second 
quarter of 1957 showed a reversal of the trend with a rise 
in inventory accumulation to the annual rate of $1.7 bil- 
lion, There is concern on the part of business analysts that 
this rise in inventories is involuntary. If inventories in- 
creased because the goods manufactured could not be sold, 
they may be a drag on business activity at a later period. 

The present situation finds businessmen divided as to 
whether inflation or deflation is to be feared most. There 
is fear in some quarters that the accumulation of inventor- 
ies will result in a slowing down in capital expansion, in 
the belief that manufacturers will hesitate to build more 
capacity when the output of present capacity is too large 
to find a market. The opposite view is that accumulated de- 
mand is large enough to absorb any existing surplus of 
goods and will continue to stimulate expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity. This view expects any recession in busi- 
ness activity to last only a short time, to be followed by 
still greater expansion. 

The uneasy behavior of the stock market this summer 
reflects the opinion of the persons who believe the forces 
of deflation are getting the upper hand, although it might 
be pointed out that the prices of common stocks have 
tended to anticipate some of the future growth of industry 
and are at a somewhat inflated level. If this is the case, it is 
not unusual for a period of adjustment in values to occur. 
The pessimists have been wrong in their forecasts since 
the end of World War II, and the prospects for expansion 
in the Texas economy still seem great enough to offset the 
present slowing down in business activity. 

In spite of the growth of inventories and some decline 
in production, the level of prices advanced again in July. 
The index of consumers’ prices set another record by ad- 
vancing to 120.8, and the index of wholesale prices also 
set a record at 118.1. Prices of farm products and proc- 
essed foods contributed most of the increase, but industrial 
prices rose in July after showing slight declines during the 
first half of 1956. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 
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July June July _ from from 
Index 1957 1957 1956 June 1957 July 1956 
Texas business activity -.. 200 185 193 + § + 4 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 85 83 93 + 2 — 9 
Crude petroleum production 122 135 131 — 10 — 7 
Crude oil runs to stills —.......... 137 141 143 — 8 — 4 
Total electric power 
consumption a . 847 332 303 + & + 15 
Industrial electric power 
consumption Seay | 357 287 — 2 + 22 
Ordinary life insurance sales. 361 329 269 + 10 + 34 
Total retail sales 189 184 165 + 8 + 15 
Durable-goods sales = i 167 148 + 5 + 18 
Nondurable-goods sales 196 192 173 + 2 + 13 
Urban building permits issued 250 199 191 + 26 + 81 
Residential : . 252 182 180 + 38 + 40 
Nonresidential 257 225 206 + 14 + 25 
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Industrial Production: 


TEXAS’ VARIED PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
By ALFRED G. DALE 


The ubiquity of modern man-made plastics materials is 
leading to their increased use over almost the whole range 
of fabricated consumer and industrial products. Texas, 
since World War II the leading source of many basic plas- 
tic materials, has also been experiencing steady growth in 
plastics fabrication in recent years. Products made by fab- 
ricators range from fiberglass dog-shipping crates to 
plastic human skeletons for anatomical demonstration; 
from irrigation pipe to laminated table tops; from table- 
ware to oil well drilling parts. 

There are currently more than 100 plastics fabricators 
active in Texas, with about two-thirds located in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth and Houston areas. Most plastics plants are 
small in terms of employment, with few of them employ- 
ing more than 20 or 25 workers. There are only six plants 
in Texas with more than 50 employees, and only two with 
more than 100. In many cases plastics production has been 
integrated with existing lines of business to supplement 
product lines. This is particularly true of plastic lami- 
nates production. For example, a large number of mill- 
work and fixture manufacturers produce laminated plastics 
of various types for table tops, bar tops, and so on. Apart 
from such production, plastics manufacture comprises the 
following major branches: 

1. Molders. The two major molding techniques are 
injection molding and compression molding. Thermo- 
plastic materials* almost invariably are used in injection 
molding, in which heated molten plastic is forced under 
high pressure into the mold, and then is removed after 
cooling and hardening. Compression molding utilizes open 
molds, force being applied through one-half of the mold 
form, usually to thermosetting materials, which harden 
under heat and pressure. Both injection and compression 
molding may be utilized for a wide variety of products. 
The largest producer of plastic tableware in the state uses 
compression molding techniques; the larger injection 
molders often supplement regular runs of consumer items 
with subcontract work for intricate electrical components 
and industrial shapes. 

2. Extruders. Less numerous than molding compan- 
ies, a number of Texas firms specialize in the production 
of continuous extrusions, where the plastic is forced, like 
toothpaste, through a shaping die. Plastic film and sheet, 
irrigation pipe, and rods and tubes are made in this man- 
ner. Incidentally, plastic pipe is a leading Texas plastics 
product. 

3. Reinforced plastics processors. The combination 
of certain plastic resins with fiberglass sheets permits the 
molding of large shapes characterized by great strength 
and light weight. Perhaps the most notable application in 
Texas in recent years has been the manufacture of fiber- 





*Thermoplastics melt on heating, set on cooling, and can be re- 
melted on subsequent heating. This group includes nylons, poly- 
ethylenes, acrylics, polystyrenes, vinyls, and a number of other types. 
Thermosetting plastics also melt under initial heating, but after 
heat treatment under pressure, set into an infusible solid that will 
not remelt with further heating. Included in this group of plas- 
tics are the phenolics, ureas, melamines, and the relatively new 
polyesters. 
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Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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glass boats, an activity which is currently experiencing 
strong growth. For example, the Yellow Jacket Boat Com- 
pany of Denison announced plans this month for the estab- 
lishment of a new fiberglass boat division, to produce 14- 
and 17-foot boats. Glastron, Incorporated, an Austin com- 
pany, one of whose 17-foot boats recently completed a trip 
from Houston to New York, is another manufacturer cur- 
rently experiencing rapid growth. 

4. Fabricators. In addition to manufacturers engaged 
in fabrication that start with the basic plastics in powdered, 
pelletized, or liquid form, a large number of small com- 
panies buy plastic stock such as sheet, rods, and tubing, 
and machine, cut, and assemble a wide variety of articles. 
Such items as signs, toys, novelties, furniture parts, and 
costume jewelry are produced by manufacturers of this 
type. 

In recent years plastics fabrication has attracted much 
attention as a growth industry, and, like certain other in- 
dustries utilizing new technologies or new materials, prob- 
ably has been over-glamorized. It is sometimes forgotten 
that plastics products are not unique, and that they must 
usually compete with well-established product lines utiliz- 
ing more conventional materials. Even where plastics char- 
acteristics may be superior, the process of product substi- 
tution in the market is usually a prolonged one, carried out 
under strongly competitive conditions. Moreover, strong 
competition exists within the plastics industry, especially 
in consumer goods production. Such production typically 
is highly fragmented between a large number of relatively 
small companies, and price, style, and quality competition 
is severe. These conditions must be considered, particu- 
larly by private investors or by communities in the state 
contemplating the establishment of a local plastics in- 
dustry. 

Proprietary molding work can often be supplemented by 
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custom molding under subcontracts. However, such sub- 
contracting work is usually an unstable demand factor 
and seldom provides a consistent basis for operations. How- 
ever, with expanding primary demand in the state, notably 
in the aircraft, electronics, petroleum, and chemical indus- 
tries, subcontracting opportunities will multiply for plas- 
tics fabricators, and this type of work can provide valu- 
able supplementary demand for a processor. 

The economics of plastics fabrication, as far as molding 
and extrusion operations are concerned, involve rather 
high absolute capital costs, high investment per employee, 
and large and consistent volume production. Even the 
smallest injection molding machines cost (new) from 
$13,000 to $15,000; costs on the largest machines might 
run into six figures. Die costs are also high, running from 
$5,000 to $10,000 or more. Accordingly, large volume pro- 
duction is required to spread overhead. Problems of under- 
capitalization are sometimes severe. The quality of manage- 
ment is also a key factor. In view of strong intra-industry 
competition, plant operations must be efficient, marketing 
organization (especially with respect to consumer items) 
must be strong, and product design has to be advanced. 

Despite these difficulties, plastics fabrication is riding a 
strong long-run growth trend in Texas. The Southwest has 
nearly 10% of the nation’s population, and only about 4% 
of the plastics fabricating industry. Price advantages in 
the regional market should encourage continued growth 
of the regional industry; quality production will enable 
extraregional sales on an increasing scale. In addition to 
consumer goods production, the developing Texas indus- 
trial base should provide increasing opportunities for sub- 
sidiary plastics fabrication of electronic and missile com- 
ponents, of corrosion-proof products for the petroleum and 
chemical industries, of plastic parts in all types of ma- 
chinery products, and of substitute materials in agricul- 
ture and construction. 




















January-July WELL COMPLETIONS 
July Percent Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

Use 1957* 1957* 1956+ change 
Thousands of kilowatt hours July 1957* January-July 
TOTAL $3,908,040 23,223,534 21,330,606 + § Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1957 1956 
Commercial 572,026 2,890,431 2,667,120 + 9 TEXAS 1,052 63 700 1,815 12,444 12,621 
Industrial 2,347,204 15,672,783 14,239,662 + 10 Southwest ane 87 9 105 201 1,530 1,864 
Residential 876,188 4,034,210 3,683,135 + 10 Gulf Coast ; 15 23 92 190 1,488 1,526 
tet ss. 107,622 626,110 740,689 16 pia bs 56 1 47 104 721 626 
North Central 314 10 342 666 4,416 4,544 
*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported West ; 421 4 94 519 3,528 8,309 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- panhandle 99 16 20 135 816 152 


mission preliminary data. 
tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
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*For four weeks ending July 27, 1957. 








TEXAS INTERIOR DECORATING 


By ANNE K. SCHULER 


If you talk in terms of the national debt, nine million 
dollars seems an insignificant figure, almost pocket change 
in the trousers of the United States government. But talk 
in terms of industry, one specific industry in Texas, and 
it adds up to a sizable figure, especially when you consider 
that the greater portion of that nine million dollars is spent 
by a Texas industry in buying out-of-state products for 
Texans, 

The industry: interior decorating. The products: furni- 
ture and other furnishings. And the nine million dollars 
represents only a part of the estimated total volume of busi- 
ness for commercial and residential interior decoration in 
Texas during 1956. It represents the total volume of 68 
interior decorators who responded to a special question- 
naire survey conducted by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search. In all, there are nearly 200 professionally qualified 
decorators in the state. 

Some might argue that interior decorators do not consti- 
tute a legitimate Texas industry but act only as a service 
group to advise consumers how to spend their money. If 
that is granted, still it cannot be ignored that Texans are 
heeding that advice, and, because of it, manufacturers of 
furniture and furnishings in Texas are losing a heavy 
volume of business. 

To be specific, the 68 decorators responding to the ques- 
tionnaires gave an estimated volume in 1956 that totaled 
$3,385,327 for commercial decoration and $6,001,028 for 
residential decoration, or a combined total of $9,386,355, 
averaging more than $140,000 per decorator. Decorators 
in 21 Texas cities are represented in these totals.* 

In Dallas alone, volume for 11 decorators was $1,100,000 
for commercial decoration and $1,120,000 for residential 
decoration, totaling a healthy $2,220,000. A total of 22 
decorators in Houston accounted for a volume of $1.,- 
053,500 for commercial and $2,126,775 for residential 
decoration. These are cities of wealth, of high per family 
income. Yet, in Austin where per family income in 1956 
was $5,890 as opposed to $6,252 in Dallas and $6,197 in 
Houston, six Austin interior decorators reported a total 
volume of $403,753 for residential decoration. By indi- 
vidual decorators throughout the state, volume of business 
for commercial decoration varied from a low of $200 to a 
high of well over half a million dollars, and from $7,800 
to $400,000 for residential decoration. Total volume for 
commercial and residential decoration varied from an esti- 
mated low of $6,000 to a high of more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 





* The total volume of business in 1956 for commercial and resi- 
dential decoration for any individual firm does not necessarily rep- 
resent the volume of business transacted within the city where the 
firm is located. However, in response to the questionnaire, 65 of 74 
firms replying said 50% to 100% of their total sales are made 
within their home cities. Only one firm does 50% of its business 
out of Texas, and six firms do 50% or more of their business in 
Texas cities other than their home city. 
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Exclusive of decorators’ fees, how many of the dollars 
spent for furniture and other furnishings remain in Texas? 
That depends on your viewpoint. If orders from Texas 
decorators placed through Dallas and Houston sales rep- 
resentatives and showrooms and the Texas warehouses of 
out-of-state manufacturers can be considered as bought in 
Texas, then most of the dollars remain here. But, from these 
showrooms and warehouses a major chunk of the dollars 
move to out-of-state manufacturing plants where the furni- 
ture and furnishings originate. 

To pinpoint this belief, the questionnaire asked cooperat- 
ing decorators to estimate the percentages of furniture and 
other furnishings the decorator himself manufactured, 
bought in Texas, or bought from out-of-state sources. The 
results should give Texas furniture and furnishings manu- 
facturers pause. Of 68 decorators replying, not one buys 
50% or more of his furniture in Texas. One decorator does 
manufacture half the furniture he sells, but the other 50% 
is bought out of state. Only eight decorators buy less than 
50% from out-of-state sources, and all eight manufacture 
50% or more of the furniture they sell. On the other hand, 
59 decorators buy 50% or more of their furniture outside 
Texas. Even more significant, of the eight decorators who 
manufacture furniture in Texas, only half manufacture 
from 75% to 90% of the furniture sold. A total of 50 of 
the 59 decorators buy 75% to 100% of their furniture out 
of state, and, of these, 29 buy 90% or more. 

A similar story is told concerning furnishings manu- 
factured or bought in Texas or from out-of-state manu- 
facturers. Of the 54 decorators who replied to the question- 
naire, six said they bought 50% of their furnishings out of 
state and split the second 50% between furnishings Texas- 
bought or of their own manufacture. Not one of those re- 
plying bought 50% or more of his furnishings in Texas. 
And only one Texas decorator manufactures 60% of the 
furnishings he sells. Of the remaining 47 decorators, all 
buy 50% or more of their furnishings outside Texas, and, 
of these, 37 buy 75% or more. 

With so many Texans buying furniture and furnishings 
out of Texas, it would seem that interior decorating studios 
and furniture stores employing decorators would be 
wedged in with furniture and furnishings bearing labels 
from other states. That is not the case. All the 78 decorators 
replying at least in part to the questionnaire said they use 
photographs to sell a major portion of their wares. How big 
that portion is can be determined percentagewise. Only 10 
decorators said their customers bought from 60% to 80% 
of their total sales volume of furniture and furnishings from 
off-the-floor stock. Six decorators bought 50% off-the-floor 
stock and 50% special-order stock. A weighty 53 decora- 
tors bought 60% to 100% special-order stock, and, of 
these, all but 10 bought 75% to 100% by special order. 
Significantly, eight decorators bought their entire stock by 
special order. 

The interior decorator also makes use of samples of 
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fabrics, stone, and wood to aid the client in his selection, 
and, of course, has some stock to exhibit. But photographs 
are used extensively by the decorators. This selection from 
photographs is a relatively new innovation and indicates a 
resounding faith in the integrity not only of the decorator 
who offers the product, in a sense sight unseen, but also in 
the manufacturer to provide high standards of quality 
furniture and furnishings. 

E. J. Revell of Austin comments: “Fifteen years ago it 
was practically impossible to sell from photos. Clients ex- 
pected pieces to be in stock. Now, however, clients desire 
more individuality—more perfection; therefore the client 
will wait for furnishings to be custom-made purely for her. 
This gives her a chance to better express her own indi- 
vidual mode of living.” 

At one time, Texas decorators also depended to a large 
extent upon photographs from which to select furniture 
and furnishings. Taylor Robinson of Dallas said, “With 
the establishment of the Decorative Center and the Home- 
furnishings Market, both in Dallas, in addition to the other 
showrooms of the Dallas Trades Association, designers 
and decorators now have access to excellent showrooms 
where actual items can be seen, if not purchased and car- 
ried home. This is a far cry from loads of glossy photo- 
graphs and fabric samples seen at irregular intervals. 
Other areas in Texas also are developing showrooms and 
market centers.” 

The question arises: Why do so many Texans, both 
decorators and clients, prefer furniture not made within 
the boundaries of their own state? The answer lies in the 
type of furniture made here. Texas furniture manufac- 
turers, with a few exceptions, produce inexpensive end- 
type furniture, not specialty, high-quality furniture. To 
get well-constructed furniture that combines good lines 
with durability, Texans must look to the East and Midwest 
where furniture manufacturing centers are located and 
have been since the early beginnings of this nation. The 
fine craftsmanship required of an expert furniture maker 
is not acquired overnight. Until such craftsmanship in 
the form of transplanted labor can be made available here, 
many Texans will continue to order from out of the state. 

Not only Texas consumers but Texas interior decorators, 
too, are anxious for higher quality furniture and furnish- 
ings to be made in the state. Lower freight rates, con- 
venience, and accelerated delivery of stock head the reasons 
given for preferring in-state manufacturing. Despite pleas 
from Texas decorators to hurry shipments, clients often 
must wait from eight to ten weeks before delivery is made. 
In the field of commercial design and decoration, accord- 
ing to Robinson, this can cause a crucial delay. “Guaranteed 
installation dates are essential points of a contract. Hotels, 
schools, office buildings, etc., must open on schedule with 
the job complete in every detail. There is no waiting. 
Formal openings are planned far in advance, and large 
amounts of money are appropriated for these important 
events. If the designer does not have all his items in place 
before the opening, he must suffer annoying substitutes, 
compromises, and the possible loss of an irreplaceable 
client.” 

The advantages of a nearby market, a strong and grow- 
ing demand for quality furniture and furnishings, and 
good transportation facilities already available in Texas 
to provide accelerated delivery of goods together add up 
to impressive arguments in favor of the establishment of 
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more furniture factories in the state. Furthermore, a Texas 
manufacturer might more readily adapt his furniture de- 
sign to the region’s needs. Although decorators here say 
there is no unique style in decorating peculiar to Texas, 
particularly in home interior decorating, there is a re- 
gional style in Texas that differs from that in the East and, 
to a certain extent, from the style favored in the West. 
specifically in California. 

Home owners in the East prefer a more dressy kind of 
decoration, according to Roy Beal of Austin, vice-president 
of the Texas chapter of the American Institute of Decora- 
tors and national regional chairman of the Member Re- 
lations Committee of A.I.D. “They like tufted work, more 
plush lines, that down here don’t go as well,” Beal said. 
“But homes in New England, for example, don’t have the 
open, airy, spacious look as here in Texas. Also, Texas 
decorators work in houses rather than in apartments more 
common to the East. We have a climate for outdoor living. 
Theirs is for indoor. At the same time, our open style is 
somewhat less open than that of California. And, even in 
Texas, where the climate at any one given time can vary 
greatly, there are considerable differences in home decora- 
tion needs.” 

The growing interest in good home interior design had 
its national beginnings during the mid-1930’s, although 
even then interior decoration as a profession was in an 
embryonic stage. For the most part, not until after World 
War II did middle-income families even begin to consider 
using the services of a decorator. Such services were con- 
sidered limited to the wealthy only. Thomas H. Miller of 
Houston, president of the Texas chapter of A.I.D., said, 
“Since 1945 the field of interior decorating as a profession 
has had a phenomenal growth due largely to the fact that 
home ownership by people in the middle-income brackets 
has been made readily available by government legislation. 
Perhaps the war, too, had great bearing on the generation 
which served in the many branches of our armed forces, 
making them more home conscious.” 

Although the idea that only the wealthy can afford the 
services of an interior decorator is fast disappearing, there 
is still much hesitation among the middle-income group 
who tend often to ponder warily even the thought of con- 
sulting an interior decorator for fear of encountering costs 
far beyond their means. Margaret Feagin of Houston says, 
“So many misapprehensions exist that many persons, who 
could afford to buy through a decorator who could guide 
them intelligently, still are fumbling their way through on 
many important decisions. There has been a great advance- 
ment, yes, but the objective has not been achieved.” 

In the Bureau survey, a question was included to deter- 
mine, if possible, the minimum yearly income of Texas 
clients who consult interior decorators for home decora- 
tion. Of the 62 decorators who completed the question, one 
decorator gave a low of $6,000 as the average yearly in- 
come of his clients for residential decoration. Another 13 
gave from $7,500 to at least $10,000 as average incomes. 
The remaining 48 listed average incomes varying from 
$12,000 to $1 million, 24 of which were from $12,000 to 
$25,000. 

Residential decoration does not necessarily mean a com- 
plete home decoration job. More of the Texas decorators 
who responded to the survey get most of their business 
either from piece-meal (a room or two at a time) or fill-in 
(such as recovering furniture, new carpeting, draperies). 
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Of the 61 who answered this section of the questionnaire, 
21 said from 50% to 90% of their business in 1956 was 
for complete home decorations; 29, piece-meal; and 11, 
fill-in. None did 100% of his business in any one of the 
three categories. 

Texas decorators are frank in admitting they are “hit- 
ting for the more lucrative business,” luxury business, as 
opposed to bread-and-butter trade (similar to fill-in work). 
Yet, in practice, more of the 68 decorators replying to the 
questionnaire do a bread-and-butter rather than a luxury 
business in residential decoration. Nine of the firms split 
their business 50% for each; 27 do more than 50% in 
luxury business; and 32, more than 50% in bread-and- 
butter work. 

In commercial decoration, the heaviest volume of busi- 
ness is done in office decoration. In answer to a survey 
question, 29 out of 42 Texas decorators said they did 50% 
or more of their commercial business in 1956 in office 
decoration. Three decorators split their commercial busi- 
ness between public buildings, hospitals, and other insti- 
tutions and clubs; two between offices and clubs. One firm 
did 100% of its commercial business in decorating speci- 
alty shops, a second, 75% for clubs, and a third, 60% for 
store and restaurant decoration. 

The heavy emphasis on office decoration began during 
the post-World War II period when Texas business leaders 
became alert to the competitive advantages of colorful, at- 
tractively furnished surroundings. Beal said that profes- 
sionally planned color schemes and better offices for key 
personnel are regarded by many as “a sound investment 
toward a more efficient operation with fewer personnel 
headaches.” 

In planning a well-designed office, not only furniture 
and furnishings are taken into account. Many businesses 
have artists paint murals, “usually modern, semi-abstract. 
but understandable,” depicting their fields of operation. 
Structural materials such as brick, tile, and concrete are 
used in a unique manner to highlight the interior. 

Although construction of modern office buildings has 
gone on at a rapid pace throughout the nation, in Texas, 
during the last ten years especially, the increase has been 
spectacular, so much so that the skylines of some Texas 
cities seem to change almost on a month-to-month basis. A 
national publication, brimming over with enthusiasm, dub- 
bed Texas as the “modernized Goliath” of industry. But 
the dazzling, clean lines of these ultramodern buildings 
are not limited to an exterior magnificence. Inside, the 
spacious design of the building plus color, lighting, furni- 
ture, and furnishings all blend together as a unit not only 
to serve an efficient, functional purpose but also to add an 
aesthetic value that, in itself, promotes good will between 
workers and employees, and customers, too. 

A continued rising income in Texas plus an ever-increas- 
ing interest in interior decoration seem to insure a profit- 
able future ahead for Texas decorators. But there are bar- 
riers to stand in the way of such a rosy prediction. The 
trouble seems to be that “everyone wants to get into the 
act.” 

When the American public first became aware of good 
home interior design through a constant bombardment of 
pictures and stories in national magazines and local news- 
papers, putting into effect the designs suggested was more 
a wish than a reality, except for the inexperienced but 
talented who dared take the initiative, as well as a paint 
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brush and tools in hand. Gradually, however, the home 
owner gained courage. A few national magazines began 
to offer prizes to handy housewives who with needle, 
thread, and perhaps a sturdy hammer could transform 
bleak, uninspired rooms into parlors and bedrooms of 
splendor. Then, within the last few years, a national disease, 
called do-it-yourself, afflicted not only the housewife but 
also her husband who was eased out of a living room chair 
into the home workshop. Amateur carpenters, painters, and 
general handy men sprang up and began pounding and 
painting away, producing all manner of objects purported 
to improve the home and home living. Much of this pro- 
duction was geared to furniture-making. 

Who was and who was not an interior decorator became 
more and more a matter of opinion, depending upon 
whether or not you were handy with needle, thread, paint 
brush, and hammer. Even the unhandy found an eagerly 
waiting group of volunteers to assist in planning arrange- 
ments and decorations for the home. These volunteers are 
active today. One decorator complained: “Unfortunately 
there seems to be no discrimination between painters, paper 
hangers, frustrated housewives, upholsterers, and a quali- 
fied professional interior decorator. This represents a 
problem to our prospective clients as to what our services 
really pertain to, Also, it tends to hamper commercial jobs, 
when every mechanic on the job refers to himself as a 
decorator.” 

A second decorator took up the complaint. “If the pub- 
lic, generally, was informed of the benefit a good decorator 
can give, both in saving of money and in permanent satis- 
faction, the profession would be bettered in every way. As 
it is, the public accepts the word of any workman, or grad- 
ing it up, any architect, that he is qualified to do interior 
decoration. The results can be very uncertain.” 

What are the requirements needed to qualify as a pro- 
fessional interior decorator? The answer is a nebulous one. 
The state of Texas does not require the licensing of in- 
terior decorators. There are no schools in Texas that give 
a degree or even a certificate in interior decoration. When 
such courses are given at all, they are usually taught in 
the home economics department with a few related courses 
offered in schools of architecture. Membership in the Texas 
chapter of the national organization, American Institute 
of Decorators, does not require a college degree, although 
membership is based on carefully specified high profes- 
sional standards, Still, of the almost 200 Texas decorators 
to whom a questionnaire was forwarded for the Bureau of 
Business Research survey, only half are A.I.D. members. 
Many of that second half qualify for membership, how- 
ever, and are fully-accredited professional interior deco- 
rators by virtue of their educational background and ex- 
perience. 

Official licensing and specified educational or work ex- 
perience to qualify as a professional interior decorator 
may be required in the future. Until that time, however, 
only a definition stands to determine who is a decorator, 
a definition of the A.I.D.: “A decorator is one who, by 
training and experience, is qualified to plan, design and 
execute interiors and their furnishings and to supervise the 
various arts and crafts essential to their completion.” 

There are two additional bases that can be used as cri- 
teria in choosing a decorator: the interior decoration al- 
ready completed by decorators and the growing discrimi- 
nation of Texans in selecting carefully the decorators to 
decorate their homes. 
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Testimony to the ability of Texas decorators is demon- 
strated eloquently already in many cities of the state where 
their work is on view. /nterior Design and Interiors, both 
national magazines, have featured work of Texas decora- 
tors. 

Exposure to finer living and finer decorations, whether 
vicariously through magazines and newspaper articles or 
through experience in buying made possible through higher 
incomes, has produced a know-how among Texans that is 
becoming widespread. Many young, newly married couples 
with limited incomes are buying fewer but better things. 
They furnish their homes sparsely, but with better furnish- 
ings. The furniture may not be of the finest quality in terms 
of dollars and cents, but it has good lines. As more money 
is earned, better constructed furniture is added. 

Colleges and universities are continuing to add courses to 
aid the potential decorator. As the profession gains experi- 
ence, there will be less opportunity for unqualified “me- 
chanics” to remain in the field. The future of Texas in- 
terior decorators, clouded though it may be now by the 
uncertainties that prevail in distinguishing between profes- 
sional and amateur advice, offers a high potential that, in 
terms of volume of business done, will have considerable 
influence on the economy of the state, and particularly 
upon furniture and furnishings manufacturers and dealers. 
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Retail Trade: 


DURABLE GOODS LEAD ADVANCE 
By TINA PIEDRAHITA 


The July index of total retail sales in Texas (based on 
1947-1949 = 100 and adjusted for seasonal variation) 
reached a new all-time high of 189, topping the revised 
high indexes of June (184) and May (183). Both the dur- 
able goods index (175) and the nondurable goods index 
(196) were higher for July 1957 than for the average 
month of 1956 (146 and 174, respectively). Deflated for 
price changes, the July index of all retail sales was 164, as 
compared with the deflated indexes for June (159) and 
May (158). 





Dr. A. Hamilton Chute has written the Retail Trade sec- 
tion of the Texas Business Review, and the allied Texas 
Retail Trade Supplement, regularly for the past ten 
years. The Bureau of Business Research regrets that the 
pressure of other work, including teaching and his 
duties as chairman of the Department of Marketing, 
Resources, Transportation, and International Trade, 
compels Dr. Chute to discontinue his past association 
with the Bureau, though fortunately he still will be 
available to it for consultation and advice. Business- 
men also, who have followed Dr. Chute’s authoritative 
writings on retail trade over the years, will regret his 
future absence from the pages of the Review.—Editor 





Unadjusted retail sales in Texas during July 1957 
showed little increase from the level of June (+2%), the 
latter month having dropped substantially (—5%) from 
the May level. But in comparison with July 1956, July 
1957 retail sales registered an increase of 9%. Estimates 
of total retail sales in July 1957 totaled $998.7 million; in 
July 1956 they were $916.2 million. 

Without adjustment for seasonal variation, July sales of 
durable goods stores increased 4% over June 1957 and 
13% over July 1956. For the first seven months of 1957 
they were 4% above those for the similar 1956 period. 
Nondurable goods stores registered a 1% sales increase 
over June 1957 and 7% over July 1956; January-July 
sales were 2% above those for the same period last year. 
The relatively larger percentage increase in retail sales of 
durable goods over the sales of nondurables was due 
largely to the improved sales of both automotive and 
furniture stores during the month of July. 

Among durable goods stores, the tabulation of changes 
in retail sales by kind of business showed that automobile 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal] variation) 








Percent change 





Jan-July 
1957 
July 1957 July 1957 from 
July Jan-July from from Jan-J 


Type of store 1957 1957 June 1957 July 1956 1956 


Millions of dollars 








TORT ccc CRE 6,514.7 + 2 + 9 + 3 
Durable goods ................ 334.8 2,006.7 + 4 + 18 + 4 
Nondurable goods ........ 663.9 4,448.0 + 1 + 7 + 2 











dealers had made spectacular gains. Sales by motor ve- 
hicle dealers for July 1957 were 14% above their July 
1956 sales; for the January-July 1957 period sales were 
6% above those for the same period last year. July 1957 
sales by furniture and household appliance stores were 8% 
above July 1956 sales, and cumulative sales for the year 
were 3% higher than for the same 1956 period. Lumber, 
building material, and hardware stores had sales 12% 
higher than for July 1956. However, their year-to-date 
sales were 5% below the comparable total for last year. 
Farm implement dealers registered the highest increase in 
this category over the same month last year (+27%) as 
well as over the January-July 1956 period (+4%). 

In the nondurable goods stores tabulation, best show- 
ings over June 1957 were made by women’s ready-to-wear 
stores (+12%), department stores (-+9%), unclassified 
apparel stores (+7%), and gasoline and service stations 
(+6%). With the exception of jewelry stores (—4%), 
all nondurable goods retailers averaged increases over 
July 1956. Lines averaging best gains over July of last 
year were florists and unclassified apparel stores (each 
+22% ), office, store, and school supply dealers (+-17%), 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


June 1- 
July 26°57 June 1- 








Dollars 
— from July 26°57 
June 1- Apr 6- June I- Apr 6- from 
July 26 May 31 July27 May31l Junel- 
City 1957 1957 1956 BT) = July 27°56 

Alice . 25,107 20,353 22,405 + 23 + 12 
Bay City 19,045 15,091 17,739 + 26 + 7 
Borger 27,924 27,389 30,149 + 2 — 7 
Brady 7,500 6,394 7,235 + 17 + 4 
Brownfield 14,000 12,156 11,786 + 15 + 19 
Cameron 9,815 11,320 11,251 — 13 — 13 
Cleburne 19,841 17,966 18,249 + 10 + 9 
Coieman 9,605 9,975 8,624 — 4 + 11 
Crystal City 10,694 6,260 8,995 + 71 + 19 
Cuero ‘ . 8,414 7,370 8,900 + 14 — 65 
Eagle Pass 11,148 8,880 9,860 + 26 + 13 
Edinburg 14,719 18,918 16,999 + 6 — 13 
Edna 8,040 6,797 7,866 + 18 + 2 
El Campo 15,506 12,599 14,775 + 28 + 5 
Gilmer 9,238 6,809 7,409 + 36 + 25 
Graham 13,181 11,782 13,183 + 12 ed 
Granbury 5,910 6,554 4,179 — 10 + 41 
Hale Center 3,458 2,563 + 35 
Hillsboro 9,472 8,483 10,259 + 12 — 
Jacksonville 26,372 25,571 26,320 + 3 os 
Kenedy 6,220 5,034 6,090 + 24 + 
Kermit 10,966 9,465 9,922 + 16 + 11 
Kerrville 18,484 15,912 17,709 + 16 + 4 
Kingsville 22,775 20,120 19,421 + 13 + 17 
Kirbyville 7,931 4,315 8,112 + 84 — 2 
La Grange 7,787 6,008 7,246 + 30 + 7% 
Levelland 11,347 10,157 11,384 + 12 . 
Littlefield 10,275 8,269 9,207 + 24 + 12 
Luling 6,384 5,203 7,189 + 23 — il 
Marlin 9,986 10,098 9,910 — 1 + 1 
McCamey 12,743 4,979 11,475 +156 + ll 
Nacogdoches 22,126 20,034 20,457 + 10 + 
Navasota 7,683 7,470 7,282 + 3 + 6 
Odessa . 101,229 94,429 90,768 + 7 + 12 
Pecos 22,789 14,574 18,162 + 56 + 25 
Pittsburg 4,576 8,043 4,961 — 43 — 8 
Plainview 29,775 23,311 28,110 + 28 + 6 
Raymondville 11,891 8,032 ; + 48 
Sinton 10,761 : 11,023 — 2 
Taft 5,916 4,032 5,637 + 47 + 5& 
Terrell 11,538 10,554 10,283 + 9 + 12 
Waxahachie 17,949 16,848 17,711 + 7 + 1 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of 
reporting July 1957 July 1957 
establish- from from 
Groups ments June 1957 July 1956 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores —.............. vee Bee + 2 + 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —......................... 178 + 4 + 8 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores ......... emia’ + 10 + 12 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Appare stores .............................. 385 + 4 + 8 
re WN, Bocce IS = + 8 
Eating and drinking places ....... 96 — 1 + 2 
Food stores Secon Vee | + 3 + 8 
Gasoline and service stations 826 + 6 + 15 
General merchandise stores . 203 + 5 + 6 
Other retail stores A 233 — 10 + § 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


gasoline and service stations (+15%), country general 
stores (+12%), and men’s and boy’s clothing stores 
(+119%). For the seven-month period, best increases over 
1956 were made by unclassified apparel stores (+12%) 
and by office, store, and school supply dealers (+7%). In 
contrast to the gain over June 1957 (+6%) and July 
1956 (+22%), florists dropped 3% in the January-July 
comparison. 

A total of 311 Texas department and apparel stores av- 
eraged a 7% increase in sales in July over June and a 
7% increase over July 1956. However, in spite of these 
increases, sales for January-July 1957 remained un- 
changed from the January-July 1956 period, which could 
be partially attributed to the poor showing this year dur- 
ing the month of June (19% less than May 1957) and 
during the first six months (1% less than for the first half 
of 1956). 

Twenty-one of the 29 cities reporting registered in- 
creases in retail sales for July 1957 over June, 25 were 
ahead of July 1956, and 18 topped January-July 1956. 
Largest increases in the July-to-July comparison were made 
by Henderson (+27% ), Greenville (+23%), Brownwood 
and Paris (each +20%), Bryan (+18%), Vernon 
(+17%), and Corsicana (+16%). Sales were ahead of 
those for January-July 1956 in Lubbock (+11%); 
Plainview (+8%); Brownwood (+6%); and Amarillo, 
Greenville, and Marshall (each +5%) but were behind 
in Lockhart (—7%), Temple (—6%), and Wichita Falls 
(—5%). 

Of the 28 cities reporting individually by kind of busi- 
ness, 21 bettered June 1957, 24 topped July 1956, and 18 
were ahead of January-July 1956. Largest increases over 
June 1957 were in Port Arthur (+19%); Beaumont and 
Brownsville (each +16%); Henderson and Waco (each 
+15%); Brownwood (+14%); Sherman (+9%) ; and 
Austin, Greenville, and Marshall (each +7%). Gains over 
July 1956 were registered in Brownwood (+29%) ; Bry- 
an and Waco (each +19%); Henderson and Sherman 
(each +18%); Amarillo and Beaumont (each +17%) ; 
Brownsville and Wichita Falls (each +16%); Port Ar- 
thur (+14%) ; Corpus Christi, Edna, Marshall, and Paris 
(each +13%); Austin and Lubbock (each +12%) ; San 
Antonio (+10%) ; and Dallas and Houston (each +9%). 
Best showings for the seven months of 1957 over the com- 
parable 1956 period were made in Amarillo and Brown- 
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wood (each +10%); Brownsville, Corpus Christi, and 
Port Arthur (each +9%); Beaumont, El Paso and Lub- 
bock (each +8%) ; and Sherman (+6%). 

Though there were over-all increases in total sales for 
most of the 28 tabulated cities, there were contrary 
percentages in some lines of business. In the July-to-July 
comparison, Henderson, with an 18% increase in total 
retail sales, registered a 21% decline in sales by lumber, 
building material, and hardware stores and at the same 
time reported a 29% increase in automotive stores’ sales. 
Amarillo had an increase over July 1956 of 17% in total 
sales but dropped 15% in sales by lumber, building ma- 
terial, and hardware stores. Similarly, Beaumont, with a 
17% increase in sales, showed a 5% drop over July of 
last year in general merchandise stores’ sales and at the 
same time registered a 34% increase in automotive stores’ 
sales and a 23% increase in sales by lumber, building 
material, and hardware dealers. 

The ratio of credit sales to total sales reported by Texas 
department and apparel stores was 64.7%. This ratio fell 
below the ratio reported for June 1957 (67.9%) and was 
also slightly lower than the 64.9% reported for July 1956. 
By cities, only Galveston showed an increase for July 1957 
(60.3%) over July 1956 (59.6%). The highest ratios for 
the month were reported by Dallas (66.3%), San An- 
tonio (64.4%), and Austin (62.8%). And, by type of 
store, dry goods and apparel stores (82.3%) and men’s 
clothing stores (70.6%) were the leaders. 

The July 1957 ratio of collections during the month to 
accounts unpaid on the first of the month was 37.3%, as 
compared with the June 1957 ratio of 38.4% and the July 
1956 ratio of 33.9%. By cities, collection ratios were 
highest in Waco (52.4%), Austin (51.9%), and Galves- 
ton (48.3%). By type of store, dry goods and apparel 
stores (55.1%) and men’s clothing stores (48.6%) had 
the highest collection ratios. Austin, Cleburne, Dallas, 
Galveston, and San Antonio improved their collection 
ratios over July 1956, and, by category, department stores 
with sales over $1 million, dry goods and apparel stores, 
women’s specialty shops, and men’s clothing stores 
showed improved ratios. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 26 
Texas newspapers was 9% less than linage in June 1957 
and 7% below that of July 1956. Only two newspapers 
were ahead of both June 1957 and July 1956. Of the 103 
cities reporting postal receipts for July 1957, 11 bettered 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 


Number of 











reporting July July July July 
Classification stores 1957 1956 1957 1956 
BED BIG nin, & 64.7 64.9 37.3 33.9 
BY CITIES 
Austin ........ ; 5 62.8 64.0 51.9 61.7 
Bryan 3 58.0 64.3 40.5 43.2 
Cleburne . 3 37.2 $5.4 41.4 39.0 
Dallas 9 66.3 67.8 41.3 84.1 
El Paso 3 56.0 56.5 29.2 29.2 
Galveston 4 60.3 59.6 48.8 47.2 
San Antonio ................ 5 64.4 64.5 41.1 38.7 
Waco ; ; 8 62.0 63.2 52.4 55.4 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) -................... 20 65.1 65.3 86.0 $2.4 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) -.. sme e 46.9 48.1 41.5 42.8 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 712.3 12.8 55.1 53.9 
Women’s specialty shops .......... 11 63.4 63.5 43.5 42.0 
Men’s clothing stores : | 70.6 70.1 48.6 46.6 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 ese 65.5 65.6 37.0 33.4 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 RRS | 57.2 67.1 45.2 47.2 
$250,000 to $500,000 -...... =. 316 48.8 46.3 45.9 47.4 
Less than $250,000 ae 48.3 52.4 36.1 36.8 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


June 1957, and 67 topped July 1956. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 

Retail sales on the national level reached a record high 
in July, rising to an annual rate of $203.4 billion (Texas 
sales were at an annual rate of $11.5 billion). They were 
1% higher than in June 1957 and 7% over sales for July 
1956. 

Although higher, sales at retail were not primarily a re- 
flection of higher prices. According to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, retail sales have climbed 31% since 1951 
while prices for goods sold have climbed about 5%. For 
the January—June period sales were up 6% from January— 
June 1956, while prices were up 3%. 

While retail inventories were at $24.1 billion at the end 
of June (barely above inventories a year ago), manufac- 
turers’ inventories continued to rise while sales were drop- 
ping. Manufacturers had about $54 billion in inventories 
on July 1, up almost $5 billion from a year ago. 
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dollars. 





1957-1959 Chartbook of Texas Business 


For Texas businessmen who want a graphic summary of economic trends in the 
state since 1945, the Bureau of Business Research has prepared a completely re- 
vised fifth edition of this chartbook. Nine by fourteen inches, it contains thirty- 
five full-page charts and complete numerical data. Every major phase of Texas 
business—trade, industry, and agriculture—is outlined. Available now. Price, two 
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Construction: 


AUTHORIZATIONS SHOW 
COUNTERSEASONAL GAINS 


By CLIFFORD E. McCORMICK, JR. 


July is historically a below-average month for new con- 
struction authorizations in Texas, and June normally is 
above average. But there were healthy increases in July 
1957 from June in both residential and nonresidential au- 
thorizations. Residential building authorized in Texas in 
July, after adjustment for seasonal variation, increased 
38% over June, and nonresidential building increased 
14%. Additions and alterations also were up 11%, con- 
tributing to a gain of 26% in the seasonally adjusted total 
value of building authorized in July over June. 

Comparison of January-July 1957 with the first seven 
months of 1956 showed gains for residential (+10%), for 
nonresidential (+5%), and for additions and alterations 
(+15%) ; total building authorized in Texas for the first 
seven months of 1957 was up 8% over the same period of 
1956. 

Permits issued through July 1957 in the central cities 
of the metropolitan areas increased in value 14% over the 
same period of last year. Nonmetropolitan cities in the 
10,000-50,000 population range increased a modest 1% 
over the corresponding period of last year. However, this 
marks the first month of 1957 that cumulative comparisons 
have shown an increase over 1956 in any areas other than 
the central cities. 

Data for the last several years on new metropolitan-area 
building construction show significant concentrations of 
new office buildings, parking garages, and institutional 
structures (mostly hospitals) in the central cities. The 
dominance of the central city in this type of construction— 
often characterized by large costly structures—illustrates 
the intensive use of the relatively scarce land at the 
metropolitan core. 

Typical suburban new building construction (in terms 
of proportion of permit value) was housing. But an in- 
creasing proportion of new schools, shopping facilities, 
amusement buildings, and religious buildings seems to be 
drifting toward the suburbs, serving the new and expand- 
ing communities. 


RESIDENTIAL 


All residential (housekeeping) categories showed an 
increase in July over June except 3-family and 4-family 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Service 








January-July 





Percent 


July 
Type of construction 1957 1957 1956 change 





Value (thousands of dollars) 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ........ . 125,049 1,049,429 1,011,462 + «4 
ALL BUILDINGS -...... 106,826 732,644 806,717 — 9 
| a Sees 70,590 431,911 427,823 ee | 
Nonresidential -..... ‘ 86,236 300,733 379,394 — 21 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 18,228 316,785 204,745 + 55 
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“Value of building construction authorized 


dwellings. The most important single category, one-family 
dwellings, gained more than $6 million (+15%). 

Only one-family dwellings increased (+10%) during 
the first seven months of 1957, compared with the same 
period of last year. Two-family dwellings (—7%), 3- 
family and 4-family dwellings (—43%), and apartment 
buildings (—9%) all declined from the January-Julv 
period of 1956. 

According to a recent survey by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the nation’s new apartment 
construction was at its lowest point since 1947, with a 
consequent strain on rental housing facilities. On the basis 
of value of new apartment building authorizations, Texas, 
although declining from past high levels, is considerably 
above most low points since 1947 and apparently is not 
faring as badly as some other parts of the nation. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


Of the seven largest categories with over $1 million 
authorized in July only three—institutional buildings 
(+1,014%), office-bank buildings (+7%), and works 
and utilities (+1,631%)—showed gains over June. 

Through July 1957, however, only one of the large 
categories declined from the January-July period of 1956. 
This decline (—51%) was registered in office-bank build- 
ings. Due largely to an extremely high value of authoriza- 
tions in January 1956, cumulative authorizations of office- 
bank buildings through each month of 1957 have been 
consistently below the like periods of 1956. 

For the other six largest categories, the increases over 
the first seven months of 1956 were for churches (+36%), 
factories and workshops (+71%), institutional buildings 
(+202%), works and utilities (+81%), and educational 
buildings and stores and mercantile buildings (both less 
than +.5%). 

Value of permits issued for tourist courts, although 
small by comparison, showed a healthy activity with a 
seven-month total increase of 116% over the same period 
of 1956. 

Large July authorizations for office-bank buildings in- 
cluded three in Dallas for $100,000, $200,000 and $1.7 
million; 23 permits in Houston for a total valuation of 
$1.2 million; and a permit issued to the Citizen’s Na- 
tional Bank in Waco for $750,000. 

There were two large authorizations for church build- 
ings in Austin for a total of $205,000; six in Dallas for 
$410,000; and 12 in Houston for almost $500,000. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Permits issued for institutional buildings included four 
in Austin for a total of nearly $709,000 for additional 
structures at the Austin State Hospital; one in Longview 
for the Gregg Memorial Hospital for $1.1 million; one in 
Fort Worth for almost $2.1 million for the All Saints Hos- 
pital; and one for an addition to the Dallas Home for 
Jewish Aged for $106,000. 

Four permits in Fort Worth for public works and utili- 
ties buildings totaled nearly $423,000; one permit was 
issued to the City of El Paso for a $625,000 addition to 
the sewage plant. Two permits to the City of Dallas in- 
cluded one for $1.1 million for two hangars and an office 
building and one for $1.5 million authorizing construction 
of a hangar and a main building for Braniff Airways. The 
Dallas Transit Company was authorized to remodel a 
building at an estimated cost of $127,000. 

Authorizations for educational buildings continued at a 
brisk pace with one for a library building to cost $155,000 
at Victoria College and a gymnasium for the Nazareth 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 








January-July 





— 








July Percent 
Classification 1957 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS 101,823 620,631 572,485 + 8 

New construction .... 89,788 547,498 508,748 + 8 

Residential (housekeeping) 51,217 812,077 284,595 + 10 
One-family dwellings _... 47,580 297,224 270,188 + 10 
Multiple-family dwellings 1,624 12,841 14,407 — 11 

Nonresidential buildings $8,571 285,421 224,153 + 6 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 

(residential) : 150 4,458 8,225 + 38 
Amusement buildings 813 3,723 4,262 — 13 
Churches 2,144 21,376 15,705 + 36 
Factories and workshops 1,493 25,920 15.156 + 71 
Garages (commercial and 

| a ne OR 471 3,288 8,029 + 9 
Service stations . 866 7,731 7,380 + 6 
Institutional buildings 4,190 11,220 3,713 +202 
Office-bank buildings* 6,503 28,611 57,829 — 61 
Public buildings} 11,874 2,029 
Works and utilities 7,822 12,065 6,682 + 81 
Educational buildings 4,706 58,553 58,754 ss 
Stores and mercantile 

buildings : 9,567 43,546 43,417 ee 
Other buildings and 

structurest ; 846 3,156 2,972 + 6 

Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ 12,085 73,133 63,737 + 15 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN] 

Total metropolitan 79,823 476,804 428,678 + 11 
Central cities 69,124 418,475 367,773 + 14 
Outside central cities 10,699 58,329 60,950 — 4 

Total nonmetropolitan 22,000 148,827 143,807 oe 
10,000 to 50,000 population. 16,244 105,349 103,800 + 1 
Less than 10,000 population. 5,756 38,478 40,007 — 4 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+Public (nonfederal) building authorized is reported as office buildings 
or other nonresidential buildings beginning July 1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

\|As defined in 1950 Census. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


SEPTEMBER 1957 


Academy to cost $150,000. Both are in Victoria. In San 
Antonio a convent will cost $237,000. 

The Plainview Independent School District was author- 
ized to build a junior high school at an estimated cost of 
$550,000. Corpus Christi authorized the Sundeen Inde- 
pendent School District to construct a nine-room cafeteria 
and school plant to cost $100,000. 

Christ the King School in Lubbock was issued a permit 
for $380,000 while the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
there was issued one for $220,000. The Dallas Independent 
School District was issued a $1.1 million permit for con- 
struction of two junior high school buildings, and Saint 
Edward’s University in Austin was authorized to build a 
new dormitory at a cost of $200,000. 

Two permits were issued for educational buildings in 
Fort Worth for a total of $170,000. Houston issued one for 
$400,000. 

Authorizations for stores continued at a high level. Mes- 
quite authorized the Big Town Company of Dallas to 
construct a shopping center at an estimated cost of $2.9 
million. A permit in Amarillo to W. A. Mays estimated 
cost of a retail store at $442,000. In Victoria, H. E. Butt, 
Incorporated, was authorized to build a food store to cost 
$110,000. 

A permit issued to Lamarwell Realty Company indicates 
a shopping center to be constructed in Austin will cost 
$430,000. And a retail store to cost $125,000 was author- 
ized in Lubbock. 

Classified as “other nonresidential buildings,” three Na- 
tional Guard Armories were authorized in Texas cities: 
Midland ($113,000), Luling ($110,000), and Lubbock 
($182,000). 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building authorized in 290 cities, represent- 
ing 69.2% of Texas’ urban population, averaged $23.54 
during July. Dallas had the highest building per capita au- 
thorized ($42.48) among the six largest cities. Austin 
ranked second with $35.18, and Houston followed with 
$32.07. E] Paso reported $26.73 and Fort Worth $19.95. 
San Antonio was sixth with $10.17. 

Of the cities reporting more than $100 per capita au- 
thorization in July, four were in Dallas County: Farm- 
ers Branch ($123.04), Irving ($550.70), Mesquite 
($2,174.94) and Richardson ($602.68). Two such cities 
were in Harris County: Deer Park ($1,784.10) and Piney 
Point Village ($1,165.00). 

In Tarrant County, Arlington ($144.86) and Haltom 
City ($123.43) reported more than $100 per capita auth- 
orization, as did Seguin ($128.04) in Guadalupe County, 
Groves ($274.77) in Jefferson County, and Plains 
($150.83) in Yoakum County. 

The unusually high per capita figure for Deer Park was 
due to a $1.2 million permit for an educational building. 
This single permit exceeded the value of total construction 
in Deer Park for the entire year of 1956. 

According to figures recently released by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, six Texas cities were among the 
top fifty in the nation in permit values for the first six 
months of 1957: Houston, fourth with $118.5 million; 
Dallas, sixth with $61.1 million; Fort Worth, twenty-third 
with $27.7 million; San Antonio, twenty-fourth with 
$27.2 million; Austin, thirtieth with $21.0 million; and 
El Paso, forty-third with $16.8 million. 
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Agriculture: 


RAIN HURTS CANTALOUPES, 
WATERMELONS 
By GEORGE E. NEEL, JR. 


For cantaloupe growers in South Texas, rain in April 
and May came at the wrong time. Crop losses were heavy 
throughout the Winter Garden, Rio Grande Valley, and 
Laredo areas. Some farmers in the Laredo area said a 
good onion crop was all that saved them from the full 
punch of the resulting financial blow. 

Most of the cantaloupe crop survived a light freeze 
January 17-18. Then light, intermittent rain during the 
next two months made the outlook for a good crop bright. 
The plants grew well, and the fruit developed. But during 
the last week of April heavy rain gave the fruit a beating. 
In the Winter Garden area 2.43 inches of rain fell at Car- 
rizo Springs during this period. Laredo registered 2.20 
inches, and 2.94 inches fell in the Valley at Raymondville. 
The rain was mixed with cool weather, and the first canta- 
loupe harvest was light. Growers looked to the late crop, 
but heavy rain fell again in May. From May 28 to June 3 
rain totaled close to four inches in some of these South 
Texas areas, following steady rains that had fallen the 
week before. 

Carload shipments of cantaloupes for January-July were 
49% less in 1957 than in 1956. Shipments during the 1957 
period totaled 1,478 carloads as compared with 2,882 car- 
loads in 1956. However, in July and August there was 
some movement of cantaloupes in the East Texas and 
Trans-Pecos areas. The movement was described as good, 
due to favorable weather conditions, but these shipments 
will not change total 1957 carload shipments appreciably. 

Watermelons also were affected by the heavy rain in the 
spring, making replanting necessary in some areas of the 
state. In early February considerable acreage was up to an 
even stand in the Pearsall, Pleasanton, and Stockdale 
areas. By the middle of March plants were in bloom in the 
Falfurrias area, and planting was going on in the central 
and eastern counties. Melon plants were up in a number of 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-July 














Percent 

Commodity 1957 1956 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 20,676 31,126 — 84 
FRUIT 2,871 4,999 — 43 
Cantaloupes 1,478 2,882 49 
Honeydews ........ ieee ‘cise 433 543 — 20 
Watermelons ............ 960 1,574 — 39 
VEGETABLES . : 11,715 17,672 — 34 
ND ice 820 2,411 — 66 
Corn ssekanebnaiaioneiss ; 143 168 — 15 
Lettuce 1,034 1,721 — 40 
Onions 2,993 4,400 — 32 
Potatoes 545 785 — $1 
_ eee 3,064 8,186 — 4 
Mixed vegetables .. 3,116 5,001 — 88 
ALL OTHERS* . 6,090 8,455 — 28 





*Includes items for which no rail shipments occurred in July, 1957. 
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1957 MONTHLY RAINFALL THROUGH JULY 
(Averages for Stations in Crop-Reporting Districts) 





Jan Feb Mar Apr 





District May June July Total 
1-N ool 99 1.58 2.43 5.44 2.12 -68 138.45 
1-S 14 1.10 .59 1.95 5.76 1.64 1.49 12.67 
2 19 1.90 1.17 4.96 10.04 1.67 .58 20.51 
3 40 3.84 1.41 9.07 13.04 1.49 1.56 30.81 
4 . 145 2.52 3.29 18.38 12.09 2.31 1.07 36.11 
5 1.80 3.15 3.72 11.41 5.55 3.66 1.38 30.67 
6 16° 122 48 18 1.59 .81 1.04 4.68 
7 -46 1.56 1.72 7.01 7.11 1.44 .438 19.78 
8 . Al 2.49 3.22 9.26 6.95 2.65 -66 25.64 
9 . 82 2.90 6.56 9.18 5.07 3.36 1.34 29.23 
10 -15 1.94 1.62 5.16 5.52 2.08 -03 16.50 

15.57 


10-A 13 3.17 1.80 2.92 3.08 4.78 .19 


State total average 68 2.28 2.19 6.41 6.77 2.29 87 21.30 


Source: Crop-weather reports of the U. S. Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


south central fields also. But heavy rain in the latter part 
of the month caused the first replantings in the eastern, 
southeastern, and south central counties. Rain followed in 
other sections so that some replanting was made necessary 
in practically all districts. 

The watermelon harvest was delayed in most areas as 
much as two weeks, with South Texas having its first har- 
vest, which was light, in early June. In East Texas the har- 
vest, which began in July, also was light because of delays 
caused by the rain. Walter Scott, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture district agent in Nacogdoches, said that 
“watermelon harvest has begun with poor yields but with 
good quality and demand.” Growers in Mineola thought 
enough of one of their better melons to ship it to President 
Eisenhower. 

Prices for melons in the Hearne area were two to two 
and one-half cents per pound and retailed in the stores for 
four to five cents a pound in July. 

As with the cantaloupe crop there was also some move- 
ment of watermelons in the Trans-Pecos area during July 
and August due to good weather. 


LESS CATTLE ON FEED FOR MARKET 


Texas ranges and pastures were thick and green in the 
spring from April and May rains, but in July and August 
they dried out considerably over much of the state, Pros- 
pects brightened some in the Panhandle when showers 
fell the first part of August, but much more rain was 
needed there as well as over the rest of the state. 

The Crop Reporting Board estimates that cattle and 
calves on feed for market in Texas on July 1 amounted to 
65,000 head. This was 18% less than a year earlier. Large 
commercial lots in the state, with a total of 49,000 head on 
feed on July 1, were operating at a level 17% or 10,000 
head below the 59,000 head they had on feed a year ago. 


1957 COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED 


Texas cotton acreage in cultivation on July 1 was one- 
eighth smaller than last year and was the smallest acreage 
since 1895. 1957 acreage was placed at 6,250,000 acres by 
the Crop Reporting Board, as compared with 7,065,000 
acres under cultivation on July 1, 1956. The record year 
for Texas was 1925, when 18,443,000 acres were under 
cultivation on July 1. 
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The Lower Valley cotton crop was short of preharvest 
expectations. The weather was favorable, but insects took 
a heavy toll of cotton this year—and not only in the Valley. 
In North and Northwest Texas fleahoppers were so numer- 
ous that control measures became necessary, and boll- 
worms became troublesome in the Southeast. 

Trans-Pecos cotton made normal progress through July, 
and irrigated crops developed well in the High Plains. 

One of the chief problems of cotton farmers throughout 
the nation is the physiological resistance to insecticides 
that has been built up by certain insects. According to 
USDA entomologists, some of the post-World War II 
“wonder” organic insecticides have become increasingly 
ineffective, against the boll weevil in particular. In 1955 
government researchers found the boll weevil in parts of 
Louisiana was developing resistance to the recommended 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides (this includes DDT). 
In the south delta of Mississippi and in southeastern Ar- 
kansas other resistance areas were uncovered. 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








January-July 








Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 689,052 792,024 — 13 
Cotton 129,386 165,985 — 22 
Cottonseed 9,976 —100 
Wheat 89,163 80,274 + 29 
Oats 7,326 4,971 + 47 
Corn 2,818 4,871 — 42 
Grain sorghum 30,019 31,087 — 8 
Flaxseed 314 396 — 21 
Peanuts 1,547 4,291 - 64 
Rice be etachidaitinticts catarar  gieneeer! + OM eee eae 
Cattle 163,438 187,528 — 18 
Calves 47,638 53,835 — 12 
Hogs 89,091 40,084 2 
Sheep and lambs 15,301 20,159 — 24 
Wool Sioa 12,490 9,630 + 28 
Mohair = A 8,975 6,612 + 86 
Poultry 33,386 36,764 — 9 
Eggs . 25,465 35,803 — 29 
Milk and milk products 69,527 75,614 — 8 
Fruit and vegetables 56,675 74,044 — 22 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of loca] 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Cotton farmers in the United States spend more than 
$50 million a year on insecticides and half as much again 
in applying them. 

Last year a new insecticide, malathion, was used by 
government researchers in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas; preliminary findings indicated that the boll weevil 
could be controlled with it. Testing of malathion and other 
new insecticides continues, and only time will tell their 
worth. But experience suggests that however effective they 
may prove to be, the farmer will win only a temporary 
victory in his struggle with insect pests. , 


NEW CORN HYBRID ANNOUNCED 


The name is Texas 38, a new hybrid developed in the 
corn improvement program of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. It is a yellow double-cross corn with 
ears slightly smaller than other Texas hybrids. The ears 
are borne one to two feet lower, and the plants are usually 
about two feet shorter than the other hybrids. 

One of the outstanding qualities of the early-maturing 
hybrid is that it produces good yields under conditions of 
low moisture and high temperature. 

Over 92% of the 1957 corn acreage in the United States 
was planted with some type of hybrid corn, according to 
USDA statistics. All Gulf states have shown an upward 
trend in hybrid acreage percentages, with Texas showing a 
hybrid acreage of 85%. 


NEW POULTRY AND BONDING LAWS PASSED 


The recent legislature passed two major agricultural 
bills. 

Under the new compulsory egg grading law, all eggs sold 
in Texas must be graded and labeled. State Commissioner 
of Agriculture John White recently said the legislation will 
assure housewives of the quality of their egg purchases and 
will eliminate the shipment of inferior eggs into the state. 

White also said the new law will require cold storage 
eggs to be labeled, which will prevent their competition 
with the fresh egg market. 

The other law passed was the Agricultural Protective 
Act, requiring bonds and licenses for all persons purchas- 
ing fresh produce from farmers. This protects farmers 
from “hot check” frauds and assures them of financially 
responsible dealers. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July 1-July 31 








Percent 

District 1957 1956 change 
TEXAS . . $144,870,370¢ $104,946,998 + 38 
Income 34,985,260 30,142,488 + 16 
Employment 71,815 608,065 — 88 
Withholding —...... 98,778,498 63,356,314 + 56 
Other ..... Lee ee 11,034,796 10,840,181 + g 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 78,708,244+ 61,381,615 + 28 
Income _...... aieahn tt ates 17,853,037 15,471,554 + 15 
Bipwyment ....................... Lys 10,225 10,162 + 1 
Withholding ............ 52,322,245 40,116,386 + 30 
Sake eee eee Senet ABenemteae 8,522,738 5,783,513 + 47 
NORTHERN DISTRICT ......... 66,162,126 43,565,383 + 52 
PIN onsets 17,132,223 14,670,884 + 17 
Employment Sobimntibioe 61,590 597,903 — 90 
AION oo ci sececcacectounis 46,456,255 23,239,928 +100 
(RR Sere ent orem neNrRSe o 2,512,058 5,056,668 — 50 





+ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Finance: 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE STILL HIGH 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


There is little concrete evidence that the progressively 
higher cost of borrowed funds is markedly depressing in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion in Texas. Industry con- 
tinues to invest heavily in new plant and equipment; every 
month brings news of new natural gas, crude oil, and 
products pipelines, of new or expanded refinery facilities, 
and of new or expanded petrochemical and chemical pro- 
duction, along with establishment of new plants for plastics 
fabrication, food processing, textile and furniture manu- 
facture, and so on. Evidently the economic growth potential 
of the state is sufficiently favorable to encourage industrial 
expansion for the sake of long-range prospects, despite the 
presence of several depressing factors in the contemporary 
financial picture. Investment by Texas business in new 
commercial buildings and capital improvements, along 
with the development of new shopping centers and retail 
outlets, also continue at a high rate; Texas businessmen 
are thus similarly optimistic in regard to future earnings. 

Short-term prospects, however, are not uniformly favor- 
able. Though there are important exceptions within each 
category, the quarterly reports of Texas corporations, al- 
though often showing increases in sales, reflect the increas- 
ing difficulty of raising net earnings in the face of rising 
costs of all kinds. 

The effect of the Syrian political situation upon the Texas 
oil industry appears double-edged. The stocks of those 
companies importing considerable quantities of Middle 
Eastern crude declined sharply on the stock exchanges as 
a result of the political crisis, reflecting at least in part the 
attitude of investors regarding the financial future of those 
companies—though this effect had been partially antici- 
pated by the President’s request that oil imports be re- 
duced 10%. 

Texas producers, on the other hand, along with the Texas 
refining industry, would probably find a slow-down of 
Middle Eastern oil movement to their advantage. Domestic 
crude and refined stocks were at high levels during the 
second quarter, and cut-backs in permissible production 
and refinery activity were generally reflected in sizable de- 
creases from first-quarter earnings. 

The Texas natural gas industry, along with Texas util- 
ities, show the most unequivocally favorable financial re- 
ports. The expansion of natural gas production and export 
continued at a high rate, and plans for capital outlays 
indicate that the market for Texas natural gas is far from 
saturated. Diversification into petrochemicals and associ- 
ated products also has contributed to the financial health 
of the industry; there is little indication that the rate of 
diversification will soon decrease. 

Texas utilities are presently in the midst of a large pro- 
gram of expansion of generating capacity and distribution 
facilities. They have little choice but to keep pace with the 
population, commercial, and industrial growth of the state. 
Bond issues by Texas municipalities and school districts 
also remain high; they too must provide expanded serv- 
ices and facilities, which in many cases have been post- 
poned so often that present high interest rates must bow to 
necessity. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-July 31 








Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TOTAL . $887,533,396 $839,135,126 + 6 


Ad valorem, inheritance, 


and poll taxes 42,663,850 40,577,403 + 65 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 37,760,059 37,968,144 — 1 
Crude oil production taxes 139,776,198 126,184,854 + 11 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 19,633,976 18,415,871 + ¥ 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 24,983,306 23,188,030 + § 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 149,612,429 148,872,548 + 4 
Cigarette tax and licenses 41,731,029 40,371,356 + 8 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

and licenses 28,555,524 27,054,197 + 6 
Automobile and other sales taxes 20,580,579 21,288,677 — 8 
Licenses and fees 24,024,202 22,897,659 + 5 
Franchise taxes 34,641,130 31,717,756 + 9 
Minera] leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 19,613,005 47,452,521 — 59 
Oil and gas royalties 28,869,437 25,087,625 + 15 
Interest earned 20,790,419 18,647,963 + 11 
Unclassified receipts 56,912,453 638,605,161 + 6 
Other miscellaneous revenue 10,453,163 8,625,552 + 21 
Federal aid for highways 62,307,869 30,094,886 +107 
Federal aid for public welfare 107,037,869 107,750,755 — 1 
Other federal aid 17,248,633 14,142,848 + 22 
Donations and grants 348,605 241,820 + 42 





The selected corporate reports below partially indicate 
the conflicting factors involved in the present financial 
picture over the state. 

Lone Star Steel Company paid a 10% stock dividend 
on May 1, the first dividend since 1949. An $87-million 
loan agreement made in 1951 requires approval by the 
federal lending agencies of any dividend action. 

Lone Star had a net income of $6,664,060, or $2.29 a 
share, in the first six months of 1957, up from $4,798,689, 
or $1.65 a share, for the same 1956 period. Sales this year 
are expected to rise above $100 million from record volume 
of $88,650,577 in 1956. Second-half sales should exceed 
those for the first half by at least 5%. 

Demand for the company’s pipe products exceeds its 
steel capacity. To increase second-half production of oil 
field pipe, casing, and tubing Lone Star purchased 60,000 
tons of ingots during the first half of this year; the company 
will increase its own steel output by 20% when its fifth 
open hearth furnace goes into operation early next year. In 
1956 ingot output was at 114.5% of capacity—the highest 
operating rate in the industry. 

Lone Star expects to liquidate its entire government debt 
by 1959. 

Texas Instruments, Incorporated, had record sales 
and earnings for the first six months of 1957. Sales in- 
creased from $19,289,917 for January-June 1956 to $30,- 
830,131 for the same period this year. Net earnings (before 
taxes) nearly doubled—from $1,717,430 to $3,387,672— 
and earnings per share (after taxes) rose from 31] cents in 
the 1956 first half to 52 cents for the similar period this 
year. 

The company’s largest gain in manufacturing opera- 
tions was in the semiconductor components division. Its 
geographical operations increased to 72 crews, and officials 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





indicated that this record high would be maintained or 
improved through the remainder of the year. The company 
is at present planning no additional long-term financing in 
1957. 


Crane Company, a leading manufacturer of valves, 
heating, and plumbing fixtures, expects a decline in earn- 
ings for 1957 to about $3 a share from $4.39 a share in 
1956. Sales are expected to fall 9% below last year’s 
$375,220,848, resulting from a severe cut in sales of 
plumbing fixtures, due chiefly to the lag in residential con- 
struction. Crane also has been hurt by rising materials 
prices, higher wages, and sharpening competition. 

Earnings for the first half dropped to $1.04 a share from 
$2.05 in the like 1956 period. The remainder of the year, 
however, is expected to be more favorable to earnings. 


The Texas Company reported record earnings for 
the six-month period ended June 30. Net earnings of $165.,- 
145,982, equal to $3.01 a share, were up 19.6% over the 
$138,088,709, or $2.52 a share, reported a year ago. 

Continental Oil Company net income dropped in 
the first half to $23,714,000, equal to $1.21 a share, from 
$25,549,000, or $1.30 a share, for the same period last 
year. Gross income, however, increased from $287,398,000 
to $306,830,000. Increased drilling and development costs 
were responsible for the decline in earnings. 

Continental’s 1957 drilling schedule calls for a record 
expenditure of $87 million, up about 14% from 1956, with 
some 70% of the drilling to be on proven sites. Further 
development of offshore oil and gas discoveries is planned. 
However, though Continental’s first-half production was 
2.6% ahead of last year’s, U. S. domestic production 
showed only a negligible increase, because of sharp reduc- 
tions in allowables by state regulatory bodies. Prospects for 
better domestic increases for the balance of 1957 are not 
considered favorable. 

Lone Star Gas Company earned $2.03 per share, or a 
net income after taxes of $12,811,090, in the first half, com- 
pared with $1.78 a share, or $11,419,898, for the same 
1956 period. In the past six months common shares have 
been increased by about 500,000. Over the past 12 months 
Lone Star had net earnings of $15,502,343, compared with 
$14,435,633 for the preceding 12 months. 

West Texas Utilities Company announced plans to 
spend about $51 million during the next five years for con- 
struction of new electric facilities in West Texas. Most will 
go for construction of new plants, installation of new gen- 
erating equipment, and new transmission line and distribu- 
tion facilities. By 1961 this program should have increased 
generating capability to 421,000 kw.; the company’s peak 
load is expected to increase from the present 243,500 
kw. to 366,000 kw. by that year. 

Bell Aircraft Corporation reported net earnings for 
the first half of 1957 of $2,121,645, equivalent to 79 cents 
per share, compared with 1956 first-half net income of 
$3,240,798, or $1.23 a share. However, sales for the period 
($103,349,885) showed a 5% increase over sales for last 
year’s first half ($98,977,038). The increase in interest 
expense, continued heavy costs in a fixed-price defense 
sub-contract, and cost of building an inventory for a new 
model commercial helicopter, were given as factors reduc- 
ing net income. 


Braniff Airways, Incorporated, net income for the 
year ended July 31 was $945,000, equivalent to 32 cents 
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CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 











July 1957 July 1957 July 1956 
from from from 
Account June 1957 July 1956 June 1956 
TOTAL ASSETS - 2 + 5 — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves 2 + 4 + 1 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves - 1 — 2 + 2 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans _. - 1 — 4 + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities +448 + 9 + 6 
Real estate loans — 1 — 9 + 
Other loans _..... os + 4 os 
Total U. S. Government 
securities _..... — 56 + 15 bad 
Treasury bills .......... 22 +406 + 14 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness -... — 13 +226 3 
Treasury notes .... — 2 — 30 — 65 
Bonds -......... ’ , + 1 + 2 + 1 
Other securities ........ — 2 + 6 — 1 
Loans to banks 20 + 45 — 15 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks .. — 2 + 8 + 8 
Cash in vaults .... + 10 + 5 8 
Balances with domestic banks — 7 + 2 — 24 
Other net assets — 1 — 2 + 14 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 3 + 4 — 1 
Total adjusted deposits .... — 2 + 7 — 1 
Demand deposits ....... + 4 + 2 bad 
Time deposits ........ ad + 15 +> 4 
U. 8S. Government deposits 59 + 64 — 45 
Total] interbank deposits — 4 + - 8 
Domestic banks 5 — 1 — 8 
Foreign banks ......... + 17 + 24 ee 
Borrowings ................. — 88 — 54 +105 
Other liabilities —......... ss — 19 + 88 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. + 1 + 7 os 








*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


per share, down from $1,051,900 or 36 cents a share for 
the comparable period last year. Though earnings de- 
creased 10% from January—July 1956, there had been a 
17% drop in the first six months of this year and a 37% 
decline in the first quarter. 

The addition of 12 new aircraft to the company’s fleet 
in the past year increased capacity proportionately less 
than the rise in revenue passenger miles sold; international 
sales have consistently exceeded added capacity this year. 
The resulting steady improvement in net income is ex- 
pected to continue. Braniff, in common with airlines gen- 
erally, believes there is a need for an increase in domestic 
passenger fares, and intends to ask the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to reconsider its recent decision denying a tempo- 
rary 6% fare raise. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad net income for the first 
six months of 1957 was down to $1,491,182 from $2,638,- 
815 for the same period last year; net operating income 
declined about 10%. The road has suffered a sharp decline 
in wheat loadings this year; it was also especially hard 
hit by this spring’s floods, both in damage to the line’s 
properties and the general decline in business over the 
flood area. 
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Local Business Conditions 








Percent change Percent change 





July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 
July from from July fr 
1957 June 1957 July 1956 City and item 1957 June 


BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 


om from 
1957 July 1956 


City and item 





ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 


Postal receipts* - $ 36,348 + 4 6 

Postal receipts* mp SSE : ae + 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 434,905 + 10 + $3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,259,986 + 67 — 45 Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,603 9 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 91,422 + 10 — 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 27,470 + 7 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 62,318 oven! + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 9 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 6 + 8 Employment (area) 424,200 + a: 
Employment 30,250 id 2 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,975 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 3,730 | + 7 Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 6 5 





Percent unemployed 5.2 — 4 | eS eee Ee ees 


Wa os ~ ~~ BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Retail sales + 16 47 








Apparel stores + 16 + 8 
Postal receipts* 3 7,619 11 +S Automotive stores + 24 + 34 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 15,000 + 1400 +233 Eating and drinking places i ¢ 94 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 2,391 + 8 + 20 Food stores + 1 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}. $ 4,162 +. £ + 65 Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 os + 8 appliance stores + 18 + 35 
ara ee ee Gasoline and service stations — 5 + 2 
Genera] merchandise stores + 11 — 6 
AMARILLO (pop. 125,049°) Lumber, building material, 
Retai + 4 4417 and hardware stores + 21 + 23 
— poy sass, qa fa <4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,177,483 52 + 20 
pomaeunct siti ra c. 43 Bank debits (thousands) $ 165,175 + 12 + 18 
ian pen , ae ae End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 108,545 + 2 + 4 
biel pes Pe Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 + 11 + 16 
Eating and drinking places + 10 + 13 me 2 
. Employment (area) 86,700 se ss 
yew ant gg LoS a Manufacturing employment (area) 29,640 +¢ — | 
Gasoline and service stations + 11 + 9 Percent unemployed (ares) cad — ils 
Liquor stores — 2 ris r 
Lumber, building material, BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500 ) 
and hardware stores — 12 ~ 15 Postal receipts* ‘ $ 16,268 + 17 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,037,585 + 18 — 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 137,489 + 69 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 202,599 + 26 + 238 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,859 + << + §& 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 106,382 + 2 ** End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{. $ 12,795 + 7 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + 22 + 27 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 6 + 10 
Employment 48,400 + J + 4 Rise tcan a 
Manufacturing employment 5,440 wind + 8 BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 
Percent unemployed 4.6 — 18 + 10 Retell aalos eee ee 
aa all ee ee ies eee Apparel stores —14 + 18 
Automotive stores — 13 — 8 
ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") Drug stores + 8 + 9 


Lumber, building material, 











Postal receipts* $ 41,877 + 5 + 25 : 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,114,272 + 28 +811 engine ipa page. ~ 
5 Postal receipts* $ 42,602 + 17 os 

Employment (area) 196,300 se — 1 apes = 2 
i ccnlieaheentnnd: weniniinent toned 59,800 eOirg ne Building permits, less federal contracts $ 357,189 — 39 — 6 

ccd ciimnaetinel teuen’ 59 Po 4 31 Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 38,549 + @ + 36 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 23,032 + 8 — 17 

a ee eS ee as Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.7 + 11 + 61 

r 

RERSr Cenge SERIES nig = BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Bann cae he + 12 Postal receipts® . $ 122066 +23 — 2 
Apparel stores + 23 + 23 pe = = 
hl R tah + 98 + 36 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 82,345 = 8 — 71 
Title nel Mellie wiaeee ae % Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 6,522 + 4 + Ml 
ene ebores is 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 11,498 + 1 — 7 
Lasthet, balldias watettel, Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + §& + 21 

and hardware stores + 7 + 7 

Postal receipts* $ 485,952 6 + 2 BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,659,331 + 60 + 72 Retail sales + 16 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 167,683 + 14 + 8 Automotive stores : + 9 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 126,492 + 8 + il Lumber, building material, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 + 18 — 4 and hardware stores + 12 — 7 

Employment 70,600 io ~ 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,393 + 19 — | 
Manufacturing employment 5,310 . + 4 





Percent unemployed 3.8 — § — 8 — 
anes Re Ee ae ee an For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 





Percent change 












































July 1957 —_" og July 1957 July 1957 
7 July from July from from 
City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 

BROWNWOOD (Pop. 20,181) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales . + 14 + 29 Retail sales . + 3 + § 
Apparel stores + 6 + 24 Apparel stores ded + 8 
Furniture and household Automotive stores + 3 + 19 

appliance stores + 27 oS Drug stores + 18 + 6 

Postal receipts* 3 33,682 + 27 ‘ Eating and drinking places — 4 + 8 

Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 84,440 + 73 +322 Florists — 1 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,252 + 11 + 4 Food stores me + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 13,057 + 12 + §& Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 +e + 3 appliance stores + 4 + 8 

—_ Gasoline and service stations + 6 5 

BRYAN sii 23 vondld General merchandise stores + 14 + % 

Retail sales . ae + 19 Jewelry stores a — 
Apparel stores . + 15 + 18 Lumber, building material, 

Furniture and household and hardware stores + 9 + 20 
appliance stores — 8 + 3 Office, store, and school 

Lumber, building material, gupply dealers — § + 25 
and hardware stores *e + 19 Other retail stores ete — % 

Postal receipts* $ 40,342 + 18 + 15 Postal receipts* $ 3,003,955 — 4 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,330 sal + 16 Building permits, less federal contracts $18,456,670 +104 + 387 

Ss eee Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,285,620 + 10 + 7 

CISCO (pop. ane) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 1,007,101 + 1 + 4 

Postal receipts* _. $ 7,741 + 22 ie og Annual] rate of deposit turnover 27.4 + 8 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,761 + 23 + 9 Employment (area) 343,400 £54 +S 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,621 Rees a Oe Manufacturing employment (area) 91,525 + 1 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + 18 + 11 Percent unemployed (area) 2.9 =e ere 

CORPUS ¢ CHRISTI op. 165, 458° 

—— (pop. y 5s an oO (Pop. 244,400") 

Apparel stores + 8 + 1 Retail sales - + ¢§ 29 
Automotive stores + 10 + 22 Apparel stores — 14 + 9 
General merchandise stores — 9 q Automotive stores + 16 os 
Lumber, building material, Drug stores o¢ + ll 

and hardware stores + 12 + 14 General merchandise stores — 15 + 4 

Postal receipts* —_.............. .$ 253,413 + 4 + 2 Lumber, building material, 

Building permits, less Seheved contracts $ 1,247,464 — 27 — 654 and hardware stores + 6 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 198,153 — F + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,615,194 + 4 + 46 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 114,024 + 7 + 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 279,608 + 9 + 21 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.6 + 6 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 136,593 + 2 + 5 

Employment .. 64,800 *% *% Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.8 + 12 + 15 
Manufacturing cnaeruank 8,430 se + i Employment 78,900 os + 3 

Percent unemployed .. vane 4.8 — 16 — 2 Manufacturing employment 12,990 + 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed 4.3 — 10 — 9 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 211,050 +145 +185 u 

Bank debits (thousands) .. $ 16,095 + 10 + 5& FORT WORTH (pop. 315, 578 ) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 21,782 bahd + 4 Retail sales .... — 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover............ 8.9 + 11 + 8 Apparel stores + 19 + 12 

Automotive stores — 10 + 6 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Drug stores ....... el — 2 

Postal receipts* ............ 20,950 + 11 + 8 Eating and Sinking places + 8 os § 

Building permits, less federal suttnnten $ 52,284 + 82 + 5 Food stores : — — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,549 + 4 Furniture and household 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 10,546 — § appliance stores ** + 8 

Gasoline and service stations — 1 + 4 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) General merchandise stores — 1 + 5 

Retail sales Hay, grain, and feed stores — 2 — 23 
Automotive stores . one 6 + 13 Lumber, building material, 

Postal receipts* ... ; $ 27,476 + 10 and hardware stores + 12 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 200,260 — 58 + 50 Other retail stores — 2 = 

Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 15,259 + 2 + 13 Postal receipts* . $ 1,027,741 - 5 + 38 

End-of-month deposits (dhewnnada)? $ 12,861 on ce Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,560,838 + 34 +127 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 18 + 22 Bank debits (thousands) ee $ 743,842 + 9 + 5& 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢..$ 370,990 ** ee 

DENTON (pop. 21 372) Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.1 + 8 + 6 

Postal receipts* $ 42,602 —_ Employment (area) 196,300 se — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 252,000 — 388 + 39 Manufacturing employment (area) 59,300 = 1 San 

Bank debits (thousands) Bs $ 14,601 + 5 + 5 Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 - + 31 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 16,010 — 8 — 5 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 9 + 13 -- 
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Percent change Percent change 

















July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 
July from from July from from 
1957 June 1957 July 1956 City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 


City and item 








GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038) 


Retail sales 














Retail sales + 5 oe Automotive stores + 9 + 22 
Apparel stores + 14 — is Lumber, building material, 
Furniture and household and hardware stores — 17 — 7 
appliance stores =e zi Postal receipts* $ 57,670 + 47 — 10 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 419,240 + 65 + 48 
and hardware stores aR, ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 62,890 +102 + 7 
Postal receipts* $ 184,596 or Sa bic End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 29,614 + 37 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 202,304 — 74 — 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 29.4 4+ 68 oe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 106,726 + § + 20 OLS SES see 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 69,360 — 1 + 1 ND T 60 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 18.4 + 7 + 23 HE! ERSON (pop. 11, 6) hte 
Employment (area) 49,450 + 2 + 4 Retail sales + 16 + 18 
Manufacturing employment (area) 12,050 + 2 + 6 Automotive BEOReS + 16 i 29 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 5 «= 2 Genera] merchandise stores + 8 + 16 
iamnticteaniamians : eS a a ae ee Lumber, building material, 

- = and hardware stores + 17 — 21 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) Postal receipts* $ 16927 +29 —1 
Postal receipts* $ 32,681 + 3 + 27 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 240,585 +1065 +980 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 413,918 — 29 + 53 Bank debits (thousands) t 7,870 + 2 + 13 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,891 + 14 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 14,257 + 1 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 13,437 * + F Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 +e + 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 + 13 5 ee —_—-—- 
Employment (area) 343,400 + 1 4 HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 

£ uri De 91,525 t 9 . var t 
‘ serene nied neg (area ) = , P ee paaksicenhaliiee $ 13,595 4+ 39 ae 
Percent unemploy (ewes Lis . aT Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,075 +309 + 32 
Ug ee aa Cae Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,628 + 24 + 8 

I &O« 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 10,736 +14 — 4 

Postal receipts* g 5.366 a 99 2-49 Annual] rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 18 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,943 + 10 + 21 ee = 

End-of-month deposits pierwasannenielded 3 3,313 : : 11 HOUSTON (pop. 700,508" ) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 + 9 + 30 Retail sales 4+ 9] rt 

hago et CP ee Apparel stores{ + 7 + 22 

- . 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) Automotive stores] 6 + 20 
: Dru tores] ca ee — 

Postal receipts* $ 9,298 15 6 a ai Se . 

2 Eating and drinking places — 19 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,809 + 6 1 Sand buen ‘a a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 4,193 — 2 es ‘ 

* : Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 6 + 1 : ‘ ‘ 
Ym 3 appliance stores{ + 15 + 81 
Employment (area) 25,750 +s + 8 . ‘ , z 
‘ Gasoline and service stations oe + 18 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,080 1 + 8 : : 
- . General merchandise stores + 7 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 56 + 8 spi : 
ig eae EN Lumber, building material, 

I ee ta alicia and hardware stores‘ + 28 + 8 
GOLDTHWAIT E (pop. 1,566) Other retail stores — 6 + 6 
Postal receipts* $ 5.346 +183 9 Postal receipts* $ 2,124,249 — 2 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,679 — 32 + 38 Building permits, less federal contracts $19,118,500 — 21 + 89 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,405 — 4 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,361,253 + 6 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 31 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢. $ 1,211,816 2 os 

a Sas eee —— —_— i ceiiiciaenaaiapesas Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + 6 + 6 
Employment (area) 424,200 es + 5 
T all 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) Manufacturing employment (area) 94,975 + 1 + 8 
Postal receipts* $ 81,926 1 = Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 6 — 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 456,960 + 22 +213 Se ee ee —— . Se 
Employment (area) 343,400 5 + 4 IRVING (pop. 40,065) 
ee tt tt ee $ ns 5 tu 
: : setae eens Rests are es ieee Sek aye = Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,443,394 +101 +147 
Employment (area) 348,400 + 1] + 4 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500') Manufacturing employment (area) 91,525 + 1 + 9 
2.9 — 15 + 
— 9 4 £ Percent unemployed (area) 2. 15 7 
Apparel stores + ] + 23 ave ae ee ee ete 
Automotive stores + 19 + 10 JASPER (pop. 4,403 ) 
Drug stores se + 18 Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores es _ g 
and hardware stores + 9 16 Postal receipts* g 9,705 2 2 ee 
Postal receipts* $ 27,755 <=") elas Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,774 + 20 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 114,375 — 16 + F End-of-month deposits (thousands) t$ 6.709 oer + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,897 + 14 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 25 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {  $ 14,380 os — 8 





Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 13 + 20 A a EE ne REE ATEN eee 
: —— laa For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 


















































July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 
July from from July from from 
City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) LUFKIN (pop. 18,600') 
Postal receipts* ..... a 23,546 + 17 + 8 Reiailcclas 
Building permits, les. federal contracts $ 131,546 + 17 — 65 = 
Food stores 2 — 4 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,095 + 21 = i" ne : 
: Postal receipts* $ 32,481 + 15 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 16,261 : + 5 pee s cS : 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 174,700 + 56 — 37 
Employment (area) —.......... ene 25,750 ss + 8 * 
Bank debits (thousands) : z 22,251 —14 — 2 
Manufacturing sutiiesens ‘teas 5,080 — 1 + 8 2 ; 
Penat enemelesel (arm) 41 a og End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 20,481 + 8 —17 
ea é Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 —— 13 + 12 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
r 
Postal receipts* . $ 44,548 +27 + 22 McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 66,230 + 35 — 22 Retail sales + 1 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,152 + 18 + 1 Automotive stores — 1 — il 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 7,836 + 65 + 27 Postal receipts* $ 40,568 + 18 + 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 1 — 19 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 172,215 — 80 — 38 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,774 + 27 + 1 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,470 + 8 — § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.3 + St + 5 
Postal receipts* - $ 17,133 + 17 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 92,250 — 2 + 33 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,149 + 12 +14 McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 11,139 =e ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 118,350 + 14 + 27 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 19 Bank debits (thousands) . 3 7,595 498 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 11,101 — 2 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 19 
Postal receipts* $ 7,278 + 21 + § 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,860 — 80 ais MARSHALL (Pop. 25 ~479°) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,164 + 8 + § Retail sal ape ag + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t .$ 6,518 se + .3 sien . 
4 Apparel stores + 2 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 7 \ 
ae Drug stores : : + 8 + 11 
General merchandise stoves me + 8 + 7 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350°) Postal receipts* et - a. 
Postal receipts* _. 3 56,430 a 40 ig Building permits, less federal contracts $ 183,068 — 28 +120 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,985,785 +1658 +2097 Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ | 14,990 +11 oe 
Bank debits (thousands) : = $ 23,389 PePier | des End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{..$ . 19,816 oe + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 20,238 = 4 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 9.1 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 — 1 + 5 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) Postal receipts* $ 8,464 + 18 oe 
Postal receipts* _... , ae 4,267 + 43 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts 8 6,700 + 5 +332 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,700 + 15 — 5 Bank debits (thousands) —...................$ 1,317 + 23 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 3,218 + 4 — 9 End-of-month deposits (theatands)?_ $ 6,968 + 61 + 35 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 13 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover -_..... 15.5 + 14 — 22 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") MIDLAND (pop. 42,600") 
Postal receipts* _.. $ 61,635 * 2 5 ea Postal receipts* as $ 114,757 Ee +14 
Building permits, less ‘federal contracts $ 1,989,500 +435 +573 Building permits, less deteod contracts $ 1,764,000 =m @4 w= 47 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 38,755 = S ili Bank debits (thousands) ............. $ 80,061 + 8 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 37,701 eo 6 i End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 81,641 + 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 8 + & Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 11.8 + §& + 1 
Employment (area) 25,750 ee + 83 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,080 — 1 + 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 6 + 3 MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts* sas $ 10,720 + 8 — 4 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 145,985 + 68 
R 1 1 Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 9,798 + 18 + 22 
yer —_— neers = se. + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 9,007 + 16 + 24 
utomotive stores < Fy ’ ee =e + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 14.0 + 14 + 8 
Food stores , F , — 1 + 8 
a NEW BRAUNFELS 12,210 
and hardware stores : ‘ — 88 + 6 (pop. ? ) 
Postal receipts* $ 186,735 — 6 + 6 Retail sales 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,257,083 + 5 + 22 Automotive stores ..... i Dhaest dapsictaschiny eabeliadad — 6 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 188,115 + 2 + 17 Postal receipts* . $ 26,465 — 8 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 95,332 — 8 + 9 Building permits, less federal eontraste $ 70,000 + 19 — 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 16.6 + 2 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) ...... ..$ 9,137 + 6 + 17 
Employment (area) .... ‘2 43,750 se + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 9,127 + 11 — 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 4,840 — 8 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 12.6 + 10 + 30 
Percent unemployed (area) saciashe 5.0 = — 6 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 July 1957 
July from from July rom from 
City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 City and item 1957 June 1957 July 1956 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 
Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 6,714 + 2 + 9 
Automotive stores — 1 + 19 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,550 +134 — 44 
Postal receipts* $ 34,068 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,587 ** + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 347,000 — 41 +177 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 5,319 + 1 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) z 22,009 + 7 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 1} cag 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 24,508 + 2 — 6 
enema rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 5 + 7 SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Retail sales +, € + 2 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063') Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* $ 20,036 + 25 + 15 appliance stores + 15 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 90,189 — 68 — 86 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,012 + 2 + 19 and hardware stores ts ay, — 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 18,148 es — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 405,290 — 18 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 7.3 + 8 + 22 Bank debits (thousands) $ 48,827 7 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 42,671 — 1 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 + 6 + 15 
Employment : 23,250 + i se 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448') Manufacturing employment 2,970 ‘= % 
Retail sales Percent unemployed : saab 4.9 — 6 + 9 
Automotive stores ’ — 16 + 26 
Postal receipts® 3 36,129 + 17 + 17 SAN ANTONIO > (pop. 449 »d21") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 474,535 — 28 +165 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,950 + 6 + 15 Retail sales... ae 2S + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {....$ 22,865 + 9 + 8 Apparel stores .............. — et + @ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 4 + 10 Automotive stores -....... -- one > 4 + © 
Drug stores : : : : — 1 + 11 
Eating and drinking slneen : sc + 8 — 5 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) Food stores : : 2 ee 4-2 
Retail sales wa ® 4 39 Furniture and household 
Apparel stores ee + 20 appliance stores .... ; — 7 — 4 
Automotive stores el + 15 General merchandise stores + 7 + 13 
Lumber, building material, Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores aa ae” | and hardware stores + 15 + 30 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 108,486 + 12 — 1 Postal receipts* $ 1,029,282 — 2 e 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,065 + 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,153,121 — 65 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 14,202 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 537,228 + 12 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t..$ 843,494 + 2 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + 9 + 10 
PASADENA (pop. 22 seat Employment 185,700 +e *s 
Postal receipts* 49,754 + 2 + 22 Manufacturing employment 22,400 — 6. — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 588,456 — 41 — 47 Percent unemployed 4.4 — 4 10 
Employment (area) 424,200 oe + 5 
Menufacturing employment (area) 94,975 + 1 + 8 SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 5 — 5 
Postal receipts* 3 16,387 + 7 — 26 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,875 — 95 — 88 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) Bank debits (thousands) $ 6606 —11 + 2 
Postal -weceinte® ¢ 8,528 oe a End-of-month deposits scutes BY 7,655 + 4 - 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 40,820 — 1 — 39 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 =A, + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,458 + 15 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 4,309 + 53 + 7 SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 2 + 1 
Postal receipts* $ 15,034 + 2 + 11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 93,850 +214 + 20 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") Bank debits (thousands) $ ‘7,688 + 8 
Rt eRe 4+ 19 rites End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢._.$ 15,292 ** 
Apparel stores + 18 + 13 
Automotive stores + 26 + 15 SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 
Postal receipts* $ 73,070 + 1 ** Appeared stoves ‘i + 2 
ais : = Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 587,310 + 21 + 1 sieiaiisiais tata aloe tome 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 63,329 + 4 + 14 é onaioen: building titel ‘ : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 43,790 + 6 — 1 ' . . 
4 - —_ and hardware stores + 14 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 38 + 18 z 
. ‘ “ Postal receipts* $ 43,391 + 4 — 6 
aar-tencr-narndncniigied oaghutd red oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 138,861 — 61 — 69 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,640 oe — 1 ee F ae . 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 — 14 + 7 —_—_—___—_ 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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s : July from July from from 
City and item 1957 June 1957 Jou 1956 City and item baie ae June 1957 July 1956 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,700 + 17 +213 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 625,275 +112 + 41 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,030 + 11 + 17 Bank debits (thousands) . ; $ 26,581 + 15 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,660 + 2 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 26,814 + 23 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 + 12 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + +13 
Employment (area) 43,750 ad + 2 Employment (area) 49,450 + 3 + 4 

Manufacturing employment (area) 4,340 — 3 — 6 Manufacturing employment (area) 12,050 + 2 + 6 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 ee — 6 Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 — 6 + § 
SNYDER (pop. 14,111") TYLER (pop. 49,443) 

Postal receipts* $ 20,811 + 19 + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 787,529 + 38 — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 293,675 +178 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,574 + 8 + 14 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,809 + 8 + 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {....$ 62,352 — 1 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 16,675 + 1 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover . 16.6 + 7 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 0.0 

* : +5 * *_ VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9 390°) Postal receipts* 17,976 + 20 ++ 
Retail sales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,200 — 29 — 29 

Automotive stores —17 — 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,872 + 9 + 1 
Postal receipts* $ 12,770 + 11 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,017 * — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 61,800 + 73 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 72 + 9 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,019 + 12 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 11,601 + 2 + & VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 11 + 9 Retail sales sei 2 
pe Automotive stores — 5 — 7 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13 619) Food stores ec = 
Postal receipts* 18,341 ao ets Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 128,700 + 74 — 33 appliance stores +H aos 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,310 + 7 + 10 Lumber, building material, 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 12,070 + 8 + 5 and hardware stores + 12 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 oe + 7 Postal receipts* : $ 53,624 he, ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 950,524 + 31 + 49 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) WACO (pop. 101,824") _ 
Aiton Chive atoves acing 4417 Retail sales .... + 15 + 19 
Furniture and household Apparel stores a i 
‘ Automotive stores + 25 + 27 
appliance stores + 3 ss P 
Postal receipts* $ 13,976 — 8 + 1 ane : ; ete = : 7 a 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 136,545 — 7 — 54 Postel rapsipte* CER i ; . a = ee 
Bank dshite Ghousands) $ 6.713 49 Pie Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,015,102 + 63 +167 
End-of- th d it h a oe Po Bank debits (thousands) ............ $ 95,358 + 11 + 11 

nd-of-mon eposits (thousands) t....$ 9,769 + 1 16 t 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 + 19 + 22 raianinseameiaes ane enuemaml sare = oe. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 18.1 + 11 + ll 
TEMPLE (pop. 33,912°) oe 48,200 + 1 + 3 
Setatl galas 13 Bee anufacturing emehuvnans apes ai 10,090 + 2 + 11 

Apparel stores ae eg Percent unemployed : , 4.0 — = 35 

Food stores + 4 + 8 WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 29,000 — 68 — 3 

appliance stores a + 43 Bank debits (thousands) —................... $ 11,794 ote + 15 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands) $.. $ 12,525 se + 8 
and hardware stores . - a 35 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 11.3 + 14 + 11 
Postal receipts* $ 44,635 — 8 - 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 181,617 +17 — 37 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103 9152") 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,266 eae se Retail sales . ; 3 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 27,957 + 8 Automotive sere — 7 + 20 
se Furniture and household 
TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051) appliance stores + 2 + 138 
Retail sales Lumber, building material, 

Automotive stores — 9 — 26 and hardware stores + 23 + 6 
Postal receipts$* $ 77,792 — 6 — 11 Postal receipts* he sie $ 168,776 — 38 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 168,348 +130 + 25 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 856,931 + 4 — 25 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 45,303 + 15 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) ....... ....$ 106,397 + ll + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 16,381 + 2 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 104,892 + 2 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§$ 16.8 + 21 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + il + 7 
Employment$ 31,800 se — 6 Employment 37,900 + 1 *s 

Manufacturing employment§ .. 4,690 + 2 — 13 Manufacturing cnglanunnt 3,750 + 2 -~ s 
Percent unemployed$ 10.0 — 12 + 32 Percent unemployed .................... es 4.2 — 9 es 

*Postal receipts for Midland are for calendar months of June and July. Other cities’ receipts include two periods from June 1-July 26, Per- 


centage changes are for comparable periods. 


tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 


§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas 


rRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


ul950 Urbanized Census. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 












Year-to-date average 














July June July sstaemntnsapiteonssa 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
7Texas business activity, index = 200 185 193 198 191 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in n SW District, index. 85 83 93 85 94 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index si 361 329 269 340 272 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 118.1 117.4 114.0 117.2 113.3 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 120.8 116.7 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index 120.8 120.2 117.0 119.4 115.3 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) ene $ 345.5 $ 344.8 $ 325.6 $ 341.0 $ 3213 
Business failures (number) 36 41 24 25 
TRADE 
EE EECA RET 189* 184* 165 18] 160 
Durable-goods stores _......................-- iS” 167* 148 163 144 
Nondurable-goods stores...............-.---.--------------- 196° 192* 173 19] 169 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores.................. 64.7* 67.9* 64.9 66.8 67.1 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores TP 38.4° 33.9 37.9 37.4 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index... i a Sean ee 347* 7 303 332 305 
Industrial electric power consumption, index...................... Seca eee 350° 357° 287 360 327 
Crude oil production, index......-.....-.------.-------oeee-o- OE ence SEC 122° 135° 131 138 133 
Crude oil runs to stills, index ..... : cies ee ae 137 141 143 147 151 
Gasoline consumption, index c : ee ’ 164 161 169 174 
Natural gas production, index 187 183 185 184 
Industrial production in U. S., index nose eto ; sie nak 144 144 136 144 141 
Southern pine production, index 103 116 106 121 
Cottonseed crushed, index 118 138 108 123 128 
Construction authorized, index............. a cs OR Sigs ca 250 199 191 200 183 
Residential building . te 252 182 180 195 176 
Nonresidential building —..................... eR eae a OE AL Se tas 257 225 206 210 201 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) -................-.------2-0-------0--0--- $125,049 = $123,837 = $113,184 $149,918 $150,491 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index... los 70 66 87 61 70 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100.... (eet 271 268 255 265 250 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14=100. 295 296 287 295 284 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers......... : 92 91 89 90 88 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index.............. SES a ae LO BS SE eS eee RE 236 217 220 231 216 
a a Ue nn pabecalne ie: 208 189 188 199 186 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
piss AMON) os. ee bec $ 2,408 $ 2,421 $ 2,448 $ 2,401 $ 2,422 
§Loans and investments (millions) .. SE EP eS fee eRe $ 3,957 $ 4,031 $ 3,789 $ 3,891 $ 3,786 
Adjusted demand deposits iti) EEE renee oe $ 2,697 $ 2,598 $ 2,638 $ 2,646 $ 2,649 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller iene). eee eee $ 75,452 $110,982 $ 69,657 §$ 87,753 $ 80,783 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $144,870 $301,872 $104,947 $255,080 $239,550 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ......... 2,486.4 2,482.6 2,417.0 2,457.3 2,381.5 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .. 488.2 487.8 467.6 485.0 467.4 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 244.2 242.2 226.5 241.1 2225 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) .................-..-----.---------- 244.0 245.6 241.1 244.0 242.0 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,870.4 1,870.1 1,827.4 1,864.2 1,803.5 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,789.4 1,782.7 1,749.6 1,795.2 1,726.7 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thensunds) 376.7 376.3 365.9 377.8 357.7 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 80.4 86.4 74.0 80.8 75.0 
Pere ent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 4.3 4.6 4.1 4.3 4.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 
t Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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